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CAVE SCHOOLS OF KWANGSI. Chinese artillerymen, now og? 

learning to use American weapons, listen to Yankee officers 

lecture in one of their great, natural classrooms in the limestone oa Ml 

caverns of Kwangsi Province, near the border of Indo-China. “1 
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Frigidaire here gives you 
SEVEN RULES FOR MAKING 


BETTER FROZEN DESSERTS 


In times like these it’s a big help to know 
how to make desserts with the aid of your 
refrigerator. They’re easy, too! 


Trust your recipe. If it’s from a reliable 
source it has been tried and proved. Follow 
instructions exactly. Never substitute. Mea- 
sure ingredients, don’t guess. 


Use bottom freezer shelf —and shallow 
tray or trays. For fastest freezing pour some 
water on shelf just before sliding in tray. 


Freeze quickly to avoid large ice crystals. 
Keep control at coldest position, Mix should 
freeze to whipping stage within an hour. If 
not, you may have used too much sugar or 
the freezer is not cold enough. 


Break it up. After freezing, break mix into 
small chunks with wooden spoon (metal 








a aed Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FREE! WARTIME SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


36 pages of tips on refrigerator use and care. 
Get your copy from any Frigidaire dealer. 
Find his name in classified directory under 
REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigidaire, 449 
n Canada, 
ress 135 Commercial Street, Leaside, Ont. 


may mar tray), and remove to mixing bowl. 
If too firm, let stand briefly at room tempera- 
ture, then whip to light creamy texture. 


Whipping is important. If using an electric 

beater, guard against overwhipping center, 

underwhipping sides. Whip just long enough 
. . ee °° 

for mix to cream—that is, “hold up”, and 

keép its form or shape. 


Quickly, now. This is the critieal point. 
If mix starts to melt it will fast lose its 
creaminess! If it starts to break down, re- 
turn it immediately to tray. Level it off 
quickly and place in freezer. 


Complete freezing at coldest temperature. 
Then turn temperature control half way 
back to normal position until serving time. 
This improves dessert flavor and texture. 
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Food Fights For Freedom! 
1. Conserve food 2. Share food 3. Play square with food 





How to make delicious Vanilla Cream 
(8 to 10 servings) 
1 can (1% cups) sweetened condensed milk 
3 cups milk or coffee cream 
2 tsps. vanilla 2 tsps. lemon juice 


Be sure to read rules at left. Then: 1. Heat 
one cup of milk. 2, Add the can of sweetened 
condensed milk and blend. 3, Add remaining 
two cups of milk and lemon juice. 4. Pour 
into freezing tray and set temperature con- 
trol at coldest position. 5. When frozen, re- 
move to bowl; add vanilla and whip with 
electric or hand beater until mix becomes 
light and creamy. 6, Return quickly to tray 
and complete freezing as indicated at left. 
For variations like maple nut cream illus- 
trated, see Wartime Suggestions* or your 
favorite recipe book. 
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Division of 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS « RANGES « WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS « MILK COOLERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 
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Under The Dome 





POLITICS ON SOLDIER VOTE seems to have moved over to the Postmaster-—General's 
office. Postmaster-—General Frank Walker, former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, said in Los Angeles on April 2 that he 
"doubted the ability of the postoffice department to deliver ballots 
to servicemen in time for voting in November". This points down the 
same alley indicated by the President when he refused to sign or veto 
the soldier vote bill passed by Congress. If the postoffice fails to 
deliver state ballots to soldiers in time for voting, the Administra- 
tion can, and probably will, blame it on the state ballot system. 


FRANK CAPRA WAR FILMS are getting a questionable distributive set-up over at 
the War Department. Army-made and tax-—financed, they are being re- 
leased to only three out of more than 250 distributors in the non- 
theatrical field. Average cost of other war-effort and patriotic 
16 mm films shown ir war plants is $5 to $15. But fees on the Army's 
Capra films are $17.50 to $35. 





GOVERNMENT-—LEASED TRUCKS is an idea being toyed with by the Office of Defense 


Transportation. Story is that ODT has $20,000,000 it can sink into 

a truck-pool. And, what's more, it can get the trucks. The vehicles, 
if acquired, will be leased out to private truckers. It's another 
application of the government-subsidy idea. If it goes through, the 
pool will be set up this summer. 


of one of the major S attionl parties this fall. The pate opin fol- 
lowing a plan outlined on P. 14, March 20 Pathfinder, was made by 
Wheeler McMillen, president of the National Farm Chemurgic Council, at 
the Council's annual convention in St. Louis, March 29-31. McMillen 
believes each state should build big, state-owned laboratories where 
little—business could have its research done at small cost, thus be 
able to compete with the huge wesearch overheads of big—business. 
"Every state," he pointed out, "has agricultural, mineral, forest or 
marine resources that will remain valueless until new facts reveal 

new values. The new facts are not likely to appear until facilities 
for their pursuit are provided." 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE is as popular among his countrymen as a flea in Mrs. 
Astor's parior. His cabinet-—in-exile contains more Republicans than 
Royalists, and opposes his return to Greece without a plebescite. A 
political committee is shaping among guerilla leaders in Greece, 
similar to the Tito set-up in Yugoslavia. It won't be Communist, 
however, according to supporters here. 


HITLER'S PEACE OFFER to Russia is due soon and is expected to offer USSR con- 
trol of Iraq and Iran with ports on Persian Gulf. Both countries are 
within the British sphere of influence. Russians aren't likely to 
accept any peace terms until they have reached Berlin. Stalin knows 
that whoever controls Germany controls Europe. 


SENATE PROBE OF WAR NEWS, as handled by OWI and other government agencies, is 


shaping up. Taft of Ohio and Reed of Kansas favor the idea. 


BRITISH DEMOBILIZATION PLAN is based on a "points" system. All veterans will 
be graded . . so many points for age, foreign duty, size of family, 
length of service, etc. Those with the largest number of points will 
be demobilized first, after the war. 


RUSSIAN DEAD, military and civilian, so far in World War II total 16,000,000 
according to current estimates. Total dead for Allies in World War I 
was 5,152,000 and for Central Powers, 3,386,000. 
PATHFINDER 
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As good 
as the name 


they bear ! 





UST because these stalwart new 
J Goodyear tires are built of synthetic 
rubber does not mean that they are 
hurry-up products rushed out to meet 
the emergency. 


The fact is, Goodyear first began the 
search for a purely American synthetic 
rubber back in 1924, and patents fea- 
turing basic processes date from 1927. 


From this early beginning, the Good- 
year Research Laboratory steadily ex- 
plored the synthetic rubber field and 
produced America’s first all-synthetic 
passenger car tire in 1937. 


So when war came, Goodyear was 
ready with the technique, the skills of 
synthetic tire manufacture. Only raw 
materials in quantity were lacking; a 
deficiency now miraculously made good 
through the pooled resources of indus- 
try, science and government. 





PRODUCTS OF GOODYEAR RESEARCH 


That is why you will find these new 
Goodyears to be as good as the name 
they bear — a name that stands for 
quality so superior it has been true for 
29 years “more people ride on Good- 


year tires than on any other kind.” 


On the basis of extensive tests, we have 
no hesitation in recommending them 
to you as today’s finest example of the 
art of synthetic rubber tire manufac- 
ture. 


As a buyer, you are further assured of 
getting all the usefulness we have built 
into them through the competent serv- 
ice of Goodyear dealers —the largest 


Hear Goodyear’s Two Great Radio Shows — WALTER PIDGEON in “‘The Star and the Story” 
— CBS — Sunday evenings. “HOOK ‘n‘ LADDER FOLLIES“‘ — NBC — Saturday mornings. 
See local paper for time and station. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO SPEED VICTORY 






NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TIRE OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 












1. Twenty years’ experience with 
synthetic rubber 









2. Tough, sturdy carcass of low 
stretch Supertwist cord, built to 
prewar quality 







3. Tested non-skid safety from 
time-proved Goodyear tread de- 
Sign 

4. Maximum wear from scientific 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 








5. Greater experience evidenced 
by Goodyear’s record in building 
more than 350,000,000 pneu- 
matic tires — millions more than 
any other manufacturer 

Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








and best-equipped tire organization in 
the world. 


With tires as precious as they are to- 
day, the long expertence behind these 
tough, durable, new Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tires is your best guarantee of 
satisfaction. The fact they bear the 
greatest name in rubber shows they 
have proved their merit! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING GOODYEARS 


Next to quality, competent service counts most in 
getting full performance from tires. Goodyear 
dealers comprise the largest, most efficient, veteran 
tire service group in the world, 
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V is for Vegetables, Too. 


Dig in harder for Victory in 1944, the 
War Food Administration has urged the 
20,000,000 Victory Gardeners who broke 
all records in 1943. 

This year’s goals are the highest yet. 
In 1944 the United States must feed 
armed forces of 11,000,000, and help feed 
allied nations and the liberated peoples 
of the world. It will require the greatest 
food production drive in history and 22,- 
000,000 Victory Gardens. 

The 1944 food goals demand not only 
2,000,000 more Victory Gardens than last 
year, but bigger and better ones. Last 
year’s Victory Gardens grew 8,000,000 
tons of food, or two-fifths of a ton each. 
This year’s average must hit nearly half 
a ton. It will take careful planning and 
hard work, but WFA is confident it can 
be done particularly since about one-third 
of the Victory Gardeners last year were 
beginners and can be counted on to do a 
better job in 1944. 

First year records of these beginners 
proved it isn’t necessary to be an experi- 
enced farmer to grow a good crop of 
vegetables. Anybody with a plot of land. 
a few implements, seeds, a willingness to 
work, and instructions (the WFA _ pub- 
lishes such a leaflet) can have a Victory 
Garden. These instructions should be 
studied and followed by beginners and old- 
timers alike. Anybody can get some re- 
sults with a garden, but this year, more 
than ever, it’s important to get the ut- 
most from every piece of land. 

Good gardens must be planned. Many 
new Victory Gardeners don’t know how 
easy it is, by studying information in 
garden handbooks, to figure the family’s 
nutritional needs and plan the garden ac- 
cordingly. Wherever possible, city and 
town Victory Gardens should be big 
enough to supply the family with fresh 
vegetables throughout the summer, with 
some surplus to can or store for the win- 
ter. The Department of Agriculture says 
everyone, should eat from four to seven 
servings of fruits and vegetables daily. 
For the average city family, that means 
a garden of 1,500 or 2,000 square feet 
and a half acre or more for farm families. 

Small gardens, with less than about 
1,500 feet, should not include space- 
taking crops like potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, sweet corn or squash. But on farms 
these crops, and vegetable varieties of 
*soybeans, rich in protein, should be grown. 
Large gardens should be plowed with 


horse or tractor power; small gardens 
can be broken with a spade or fork. 

Beginners sometimes like to buy a 
complete assortment of tools, but experi- 
ence has shown the average garden can 
be properly taken care of with only three 
tools—a hoe, a rake, and a spade or 
spading fork. 

There’s no use wasting labor, seed and 
fertilizer on poor soil. Some city lots 
have nothing but clay or debris under a 
thin layer of sod. A beginner couldn’t 
be expected to grow good crops on such 
land. And don’t pick a shady spot for 
your garden. The time to start digging 
in the spring depends on the condition of 
the soil, rather than the calendar or even 
the weather. If the soil sticks together 
when squeezed in the hand, it’s still too 
wet to work. If it crumbles, it’s ready. 
Working the ground too early packs and 
hardens the wet soil and may spoil it for 
the rest of the season. Waiting too long 
delays planting and may mean smaller 
crops. 

Later when weeds and insects appear 
in force, prompt cultivation and spraying 
will be needed to keep the plants healthy. 
After a rain, as soon as the ground dries, 
it’s time to cultivate and chop out the 
weeds. Sprays and dustings with the 
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proper insecticides will take care of the 
insects. Another safeguard is to plant 
disease-resisting varieties of seeds. 

Garden supplies should be much easier 
to get in 1944 than a year ago. Plenty 
of hoes, rakes and spades have been manu- 
factured, and the seed supply will be 
ample if every gardener buys only what 
he needs. Order your seeds early so the 
supplier can anticipate demands and fill 
orders on time. 

The Victory Garden fertilizer will con- 
tain more plant food this’ year. In the 
East and South the formula will be 5% 
nitrogen, 10% phosphoric acid, and 5% 
potash. In the Middle West it will be 
4-12-4, and on the Pacific Coast 6-10-4. 

Last year’s Victory Garden production 
was 6,800,000,000 pounds more than total 
lend-lease food shipments up to January 
I, 1943. It was 2,600,000,000 pounds 
more than the total relief food sent to 
Europe after the first World War. 

But if this year’s total isn’t even higher, 
somebody, somewhere will almost cer- 
tainly go hungry in 1944. 

It’s up to American Victory Gardeners 
not to let that happen. 

Ultimate victory in this war depends on 
many things but-we all know that food is 
high on the list of essentials 
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When the United States observed the 
centenary of Abraham Lincoln in 1909, the 
celebration included special recognition of 
his contributions to agricultural welfare. 
In 1932, a similar tribute was paid to the 
farm leadership of George Washington 
during the Washington bi-centenary. Over- 
shadowing these gestures, a grateful Na- 
tion this week prepared to bring the bi- 
centenary of Thomas Jefferson to its cli- 
max by elevating the great champion of 
democracy and friend of the land to a 
permanent place as patron saint of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

It was a fitting recognition, coming at 


Charles A. Knell 


SECRETARY WICKARD—Aft Jefferson shrine. 





a time when U. S. farmers were making 
the greatest food production effort of all 
time under the democratic pattern of sci- 
entific farming to which Jefferson devoted 
a lifelong interest. 

Heading the movement to add a new 
and enduring postscript to Jefferson’s ca- 
reer was Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard, himself a farmer, a sincere 
advocate of a well-buttressed agriculture 
as the basis for a sound national economy, 
and a devoted admirer of Jeffersonian phi- 
losophy. As chairman of the National Ag- 
ricultural Jefferson Bi-centenary Com- 
mittee, created by act of Congress last 
December, he wa’ in charge of a program 
of recognition designed to establish for all 
time the pre-eminence of Jefferson as this 
country’s great man of agriculture. That 
program included a pilgrimage to Monti- 
cello, the Jefferson home place near Char- 
lottesville, Va., by Washington officials, 


lashington Parade 





agricultural editors, and representatives of 
land grant colleges on April 13; special 
exercises and an exhibit in the Department 
of Agriculture; special programs and other 
activities related to Jefferson’s agricul- 
tural interests in schools, colleges, farm 
organizations and societies throughout the 
country; and, a long time project, the 
establishment of a national agricultural 
museum as a memorial to Jefferson. 

Secretary Wickard’s interest in perpetu- 
ating the memory of Jefferson as father of 
scientific agriculture in the U. S., was tre- 
mendously stimulated when he took part 
in the dedication of the famed Jefferson 
Memorial on Washington’s Tidal Basin— 
this week a glistening white architectural 
gem framed against pink borders of bloom- 
ing Oriental cherry trees—on April 13. 
1943, the beginning of the Jefferson Bi- 
centenary. Fascinated by the Memorial, 
he has visited it a number of times since— 
(see picture) and he believes it will always 
be one of our most hallowed shrines. 

Largely through his interest, and that 
of Senator Byrd and Rep. Howard W. 
Smith, of Virginia, the Agricultural Jeffer- 
son Bi-centenary was created. Membership 
of the committee includes five U. S. sena- 
tors, five representatives, and a group of 
top officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, farm organizations, the farm press 
and scientific and learned societies. 

While the climax of the Committee’s 
work comes with the exercises at Monti- 
cello this week, the proposed museum is 
its most ambitious plan. William A. Loyd, 
Information Director of the Association of 
Land-grant Colleges, is chairman of a sub- 
committee to lay the plans. 

Jefferson’s entire life was devoted to 
agriculture. He farmed, himself, fathered 
agricultural education, practiced scientific 
methods ahead of his time, and encouraged 
experimentation. He believed farmers were 
“God’s chosen people.” 
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Congressmen who find the House 
floor too gusty have a new loafing place 
where they can put their feet up and re- 
lax. It’s the House Radio Gallery. Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System has in- 
stalled an amplifier there on which news 
broadcasts are piped in by a direct line 
from its Washington station. This gives 
the lawmakers a chance to listen without 
the bothersome interference which be- 
devils Capitol radio sets. The bad recep- 
tion is attributed both to the massive 
cast iron dome and to the fact that most 
sets are hooked to the building’s old- 
fashioned direct current. 


x * * 


Through the corridors of the House Office 
Building basement a soft rustle could be 
heard. It was like a breeze, gentle but ris- 
ing. It was from the House folding room. 

The folding room is that beehive of ac- 
tivity where members of Congress send 
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their speeches to be stuffed in envelopes, 
addressed and mailed to their constituents. 
Rows of girls stand at long tables—folding 
and stuffing. One girl, folding steadily, 
stirs up a whisper of sound; a dozen raise 
a rustle. When things really get going 
good it sounds like a wind tunnel as a tor- 
rent of speeches pours forth. 

That’s what the breezy sound in the 
folding room was building up to last week 
—a furious wind. Election time was com- 
ing on and the tempo of postage-free 
speech mailing was gathering speed. Tons 
of campaign literature were piled in the 
corridor outside the folding factory, and 
the telephone in the office of Superintend- 
ent Joseph H. Callahan, of Kentucky, 
jangled furiously for service. 

To help things along, Rep. John J. 
Cochran, of St. Louis, eased a resolution 
through the House to authorize the fold- 
ing room to hire extra workers as needed. 
The big wind was coming up fast. 

The folding room ordinarily employs 
about 70 workers, mostly girls. When the 
election flurry reaches its height, the staff 
will be expanded to about 150 workers. 
Then they will send out as high as 450,000 
pieces of mail a day. 

Speeches are printed at cost by the 
Government Printing Office, and paid for 


by the members. Mailing is free. 
‘2 


Back in the 1930’s, when things weren’t 
so brisk for artists, the WPA set up a 
Federal Art Project and sent unemployed 
sketchers around the country to make a 
pictorial record of the development of arts 
and crafts in the United States. 

The work covered 35 states and about 





National Gallery of Art 


HITCHING POST—Af? National Art Gallery. 


every phase of American design from 
wrought iron to hooked rugs. The WPA’ers 
managed to execute more than 22,000 
drawings and water colors, tracing Ameris 
can design from colonial times through the 
Nineteenth Century. All together, it made 
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an amazing array of what Americans have 
done in textiles, ceramics, glassware, pew- 
ter, ornamental iron work, wood carving, 
utensils, carpets, quilts, coverlets, cos- 
tumes, lamps, tools, and various other lines 
requiring skill in design and execution. 

A few days ago this unusual collection 
achieved fame and recognition when the 
National Gallery of Art, of Washington— 
the Mellon Gallery—placed a part of it on 
exhibition as the Index of American De- 
sign. The entire collection is now perma- 
nently housed in the National Gallery and 
other parts will be on display from time 
to time. The present exhibition, to last 
through April, includes drawings of metal 
work from the anvils, forges and foundries 
of this country, and a great variety of 
hooked rug designs. 


* * * 


The Army’s colorful blue dress uni- 
forms disappeared for the duration 
when a pair of WAC’s replaced two 
technical sergeants serving as aides to 
Secretary of War Stimson at his office 
in the Pentagon. The sergeants were 
the only enlisted men left who were 
privileged to wear the fancy outfits in 
wartime. Those in the switch (see pic- 


ture), left to right: Sgt. Michael Altier, * 


Easton, Pa.; Pvt. Betty R. Cameron, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; Pvt. Marie Santoli, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sgt. Cecil Combs, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Rep. Everett M. Dirkson, rapid-fire 
House orator and Republican candidate 
for president, told his colleagues recently 
that most of the “gaudy releases’ and 
propaganda booklets “so eloquent of the 
typographical handicraft” that are mailed 
to his office land in the wastebasket. He 
mentioned this waste in defending distri- 
bution of the Department of Agriculture’s 
famous yearbook, “Keeping Livestock 
Healthy.” 

“It’s one of the good investments Con- 
gress has made, because the work is sci- 
entific, useful and durable,” he said. “I 
can think of many better ways of saving 
paper than to discontinue this book.” 

“Keeping Livestock Healthy” was pub- 
lished in 1942 and has become a classic al- 
ready. Most members of Congress have 
had far more calls for it than they could 
supply from their allotments, especially 
those from agricultural districts. The De- 
partment of Agriculture did not publish a 
yearbook in 1943, but $178,000 was ap- 
propriated for reprints of the livestock 
book. The Government Printing Office is 
now dickering with an outside printer to 
handle this contract and it is expected that 
the new supply of about 230,000 copies 
will be ready by fall. The original printing 
was 246,000 copies—of which 231,000 
were allotted to Congress. 


* * * 


Congressman Dirkson’s remark about 
throwing out the propaganda mailed to his 
office led us to make what might be called, 
in capital lingo, a survey. We singled out 
another member of the House—wuose of- 
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fice we thought was about average—and 
asked to see a sample mail delivery. 

It contained 62 pamphlets, releases, and 
assorted mimeographs, in addition to per- 
sonal letters from constituents. All except 
the personal letters, the Congressman 
glanced at with a callous eye and tossed in 
the direction of the waste basket. Letters 
and telegrams from folks in his district 
had him chained to his desk, he said; there 
was no time left for “junk.” Here are 
some random samples from the 62 items: 





“Progress,” a publication of the Na- 
tional Reform Association; “Answer,” a 
“non-sectarian” approach to the problems 
of the Hebrews of Europe and Palestine; 
a letter from the Dartmouth Eye Institute, 
Hanover, N. H., enclosing a reprint of an 
article in New Yorker giving off some ex- 
quisite groans about the withholding tax; 
reproductions of a series of advertisements 
from the Florida National Bank, of Jack- 
sonville, against the “viciously unfair sys- 
tem of double taxation of corporation in- 
come”; a copy of Tap and Tavern, journal 
of the liquor industry; two letters from 
Technocracy, Inc., about this and that; 
daily statement of the United States 
Treasury; and various printed and mimeo- 
graphed statements from such organiza- 
tions as the Athletic Institute, Inc., Civic 
Association of America, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Shop Crafts, Little Business 
Men’s League of America, National Cot- 
ton Council, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and the Steel Founders So- 
ciety. 

Most of the propagandists wanted the 
congressman to vote for, or support, or 
give consideration to, or get behind some- 
thing. The congressman said the only 
thing he was behind was the eight ball. 


* * + 


Brian B. Dunne, sombreroed columnist of 
the Santa Fe New Mexican sends his “best 
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wishes” to Washington Parade and gently 
reminds us that Lt. Gen. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, about whom we wrote recently, is not 
an Oklahoman any more—that “he is a 
resident of Santa Fe and his home here is 
done over in Santa Fe style, with a blue 
tile floor imported from Old Mexico.” 


* * *x 
Thirty-five top generals of the Army 


have been selected for photographs which 
will be blown up to a 14 by 22-foot size 


Acme 


WAC'S TAKE OVER—Last of Army's fancy uniforms discarded as Secretary's aides bow ouf. 


(two stories high) and swung above Fifth 
Avenue in New York, State Street in Chi- 
cago, and Washington Street in Boston 
during the next War Bond Drive in June. 
The huge sepias will be weather-proofed, 
says Treasury. ... Native Washinctonians 
are watching with the intensity of inatinee 
fans the report that Helen Hayes, the 
actress, will run for Congress against Ham 
Fish. She’s a home town girl. . . . The 
Washington Post, in the crack of the 
month, said the radio debate between 
Walter Winchell and Rep. Martin Dies 
was “a case of the crackpot calling the 
kettle black.” . . . Rep. Ed Rowe, of Ak- 
ron, deploring wasteful practices that con- 
tribute to the paper shortage, called atten- 
tion of the House to the following item 
advertised for sale as “waste material” by 
the Jersey City Quartermaster Sub-depot : 
“Obsolete printed forms, 57 tons white 
ledger and manila paper, in cartons, lo- 
cated in New York City.” ... “American 
shipyards have astounded the world and 
overwhelmed Germany and Japan with 
fear,” says Rep. Joe Mruk, of Buffalo, in 
a tribute to American labor and enterprise. 
“The first Liberty ships took an average 
of over one million man-hours to build. 
Recently three yards, each of which has 
delivered over 200 Liberty ships, have 
brought their average down to less than 
400,000 man-hours, a tribute to the co- 
operation of management and labor.” . . . 











New Russian Puzzle 


Soviet Purchasing Unit Official Raps 
Kremlin for Double Dealing Maneuvers. 


Official Russian silence was the first re- 
action to Victor A. Kravchenko’s resigna- 
tion as head of the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission’s Metals Section in this coun- 
try and his criticism of the Kremlin. 

The New York Times quoted him as 
denouncing the Soviet Government for 
“double-faced political maneuvers directed 
at one and the same time toward collab- 
oration with the United States and Great 
Britain while pursuing aims incompatible 
with such collaboration.” 

Kravchenko also was quoted as declar- 
ing Russia wants to establish Governments 
in Poland, the Balkans, Italy and Austria, 
which would be either subservient to the 
Soviets or include strong Communistic 
elements. 

The Times said Kravchenko claimed 
the Kremlin rulers “already are preparing 
a new generation for the next war.” 





Chester Harding, famous American 
artist, painted everybody from Daniel 
Boone to General Sherman in his day. 
National Art Gallery—the Mellon palace 
—announces it now has his masterpiece, 
a portrait of Amos Lawrence, Boston phi- 
lanthropist who helped build Bunker Hill 
Monument. 


Oysters are packed in waxed paper- 
lined bread pans, quick frozen into loaves, 
and shipped overseas in refrigerated stor- 
age from South Bend, Wash. 


International 


LIFE’S A LAUGH for Peter Vanderpol, 108, 
Chicago. He skipped rope on his birth date. 


The Week at Home 








Soldier Suffrage 


Bill becomes law without F. D. R.’s sig- 
nature; Oklahoma wins New Deal fight. 


Soldier vote legislation has become law 
without the President’s signature and no- 
body knows whether more servicemen will 
be able to vote under it than under the 
old act. 

Mr. Roosevelt confessed he himself was 
unable to decide that in sending to Con- 
gress a message branding the bill (PatH- 
FINDER, March 13) inadequate, complex, 
and confusing. He asked for additional 
legislation so more servicemen could vote 
but Rep. John Rankin (D. Miss.), states’ 
rights champion, immediately bellowed 
back this would be “unnecessary, utterly 
useless.” 

Earlier, former Senator George Norris 


of Nebraska denounced the measure as a . 


“bogus arrangement” that “practically dis- 
franchised” servicemen. 

Second only to the vote bill action in 
importance was Oklahoma’s special elec- 
tion where W. G. Stigler, Democrat, 
licked E. O. Clark, Republican, to fill a 
Congressional vacancy. The New Deal was 
made a primary issue. 

Other developments during the week 
included: New York’s American Labor 
Party split on the issue of Communi$m 
but endorsed a fourth term for Roosevelt; 
Alf Landon, 1936 GOP presidential nomi- 
nee, was picked to lead Kansas’ unin- 
structed 19 member national convention 
delegation; Iowa Republicans named 23 
uninstructed delegates; Minnesota picked 
23 delegates pledged to Lieutenant Com- 
mander Stassen and two uninstructed; and 
in Denver, Colo., the Democratic State 
Committee reaffirmed its loyalty to the 
President. 





Art, whether for art's sake or for poli- 
tics, got a slap in the face in St. Louis 
where 11 paintings, most of them critical 
of the New Deal, were removed from the 
Artists’ Guild exhibition by the Guild’s 
directors because of their “controversial 
character.” Sputtered one of the painters, 
Mrs. Mabel M. Edsall: “I thought we had 
free speech, but we don’t have free paint- 
ing.” 


Where Is Manpower? 


War work puzzle scrambled by conflict- 
ing views on labor battalion for 4-F’s. 


More men for war, for factory work, for 
farming was the cry raised in Washington 
last week. How to get them was the ques- 
tion on which few authorities could agree. 

Draft Director Lewis B. Hershey recom- 
mended work battalions for 4-F’s who are 
physically able to work. WMC Chairman 
Paul McNutt said compulsory legislation 


“ 
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was not needed. The Army and Navy 
jointly favored a plan to force into essen- 
tial occupations, or draft them into an 
Army surplus labor corps, all men between 
18 and 45 who have been rejected by the 
military for physical reasons. 

The next day Secretary of War Stimson 
rebelled at inducting men into the Army 
“who are not qualified or intended to 
serve,” but agreed it was necessary to 
bring into essential war work that class of 
men in the 18 to 45 age group. 

From the storm of conflicting views one 
concrete development stood out: National 
Selective Service discontinued its “unit 
system” for farm deferments, leaving such 
determinations up to the local draft 
boards. 

At that point Congress stopped running 
in circles over the manpower puzzle to 
recess for Easter. 


CIO President Phil Murray has urged 
all local unions to waive initiation fees for 
members of the armed forces returning to 
civilian employment. 


‘Food Rationing 


OPA makes all frozen foods, vegetables 
point free, reduces some meat values. 


Consumers will have a four week holi- 
day on all frozen foods and vegetables. 
During that time no ration points will 
have to be surrendered for those items or 
for canned peas, carrots, and jams made. 
from figs and plums. 

OPA’s action came when storage room 
had to be made for meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, and facilities were over-taxed with 
food supplies systematically piled up in 
past months. 

For the same reason many low cost meat 
items were cut as much as 2 points; spare- 
ribs were removed from rationing; some 
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JIMMY MILLS learns art of pen grinding in 
100%, veterans work shop in New York City. 
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MONEY TOSSER McLean at ease in hotel 
after making people feel happy with money. 


ready-to-eat meats in tins and glass were 
reduced 1 and 2 points, and canned mack- 
erel and sardines cut from 12 to 8 points. 
Reductions of from 1 to 4 points a pound 
were made for shortening and salad and 
cooking oils. Butter was unchanged at 16 
points a pound. 

Added evidence of the need for storage 
space was WFA’s announcement it would 
return to civilian channels about 275,000 
cases of canned pork and beans. 


Postwar Observations 


Brookings Institute Chief sees 24% years 
for demobilizing army; fewer laborers. 


The Brookings Institute of Washing- 
ton, D. C., takes a cheerful view of post- 
war conversion, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president, implied in a Chicago address. 
Here are some of his observations: 

Japan will be defeated about a year 
after the European war ends. 

It will take 24 years to demobilize the 
armed services; 6,000,000 persons quitting 
wartime occupations will leave the labor 
market and the total civilian labor forces 
during demobilization will average 2,000,- 
ooo less than in 1940. 

Production and employment levels in 
private enterprise can be expected to be 
higher during this period than in 1940. 
Purchasing power will be large and credit 
possibilities great. Half the war effort will 
continue for a considerable part of the 
transition period. 


Air Business Duel 


Senate Bill, American Airline move 
snarls Pan-American Plan Firm Control. 


Preliminary moves in the checked game 
of world aviation with international dom- 
ination the prize to the group that first 
jumps into the king row, have started in 
Canada, England, and the U. S. A. 

Exploratory talks are being held in 





Canada and England while at home titans 
of the air are heading for a show-down on 
who shall have what in the air business 
after the war. 

Last year Pan-American came out for 
a one company control plan for inter- 
national aviation. 

Sixteen domestic lines screamed in 
horror, joined forces and immediately 
began plugging for free and open com- 
petition. Then United Air Lines sided 
with Pan-American. There the squabble 
temporarily rested. 

First, Senator McCarran (D. Nev.) 
introduced a bill for creation of a private 
corporation under government charter. 
Under its directorate plan a few or all of 
the 16 lines opposed to Pan-American 
could control the corporation by joining 
forces as they have already done. 

But American Airlines, Inc., thinks it 
has another way out. It is seeking govern- 
ment approval to buy a controlling inter- 
est in American Export Airlines, Inc., for 
$3,000,000. The reason is American Ex- 
port is already flying international air 
lanes, the only company other than Pan- 
American that is. And the rest of the 
domestic lines would still be out in coid. 

Pan-American still has the edge but it 
isn’t as sharp as it once was. 


* * * 


EAST: In New York, Theodore Dreiser, 
novelist, was named to receive the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters 1944 
award of a medal and $1,000 cash. 

OPA reported more than 82% of South 
Jersey retail stores have been violating 
price regulations. Retailers replied: ig- 
norance or too busy to keep up with the 
rules. 

Oil men in the East urged larger 





gasoline rations with a 58,000,000 barrel 
supply of all oil products on hand. 

Secretary Morgenthau last week an- 
nounced the nation’s Fifth War Loan 
drive for $16,000,000,000 would be held 
between June 12 and July 8. War costs 
since Jan. 1, last, have topped $23 billion 
and “The critical phases of the war are 
still ahead of us,” said Morgenthau. 


MID-WEST: The largest Victory garden 
ever installed indoors (100x23 feet) fea- 
tured the 11th annual Sportsmen’s Show 
at Minneapolis, Minn, 

Harry Hopkins, presidential adviser, was 
operated on at the Rochester, Minn., 
Mayo clinic for an abdominal ailment. 

In Madison, Wis., the state attorney 
general filed suit to outlaw the Gentile 
League of Watertown, charging it foments 
racial and religious prejudice against Jews. 


SOUTH: Application for a group insur- 
ance policy in Houstom, Tex., revealed Ira 
Knapp, shipyard worker, is father of 30 
children, has 21 grandchildren, and is in 
his fifties. 

Billy Charles Meers, 4, whose life had 
been prolonged by 2 pints of blood plasma 
a day since last September (total, 352° 
pints), died in Dallas, Tex., from an in- 
curable kidney ailment. 


WEST: San Francisco city employes de- 
manded pay of School Superintendent 
Curtis E. Warren be withheld because he 
was appointed and not elected as, they 
claim, is required by law. 

San Francisco’s Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation office reported almost half of 
112,600 loans since 1934 have been repaid 
with less than 2% of the remaining num- 
ber in default. 


Press Association 


MANPOWER PUZZLE engrossed these officials at Congressional hearing. Left fo right they are: 
Ralph Bard, Navy department; Draft Chief Hershey; Robert P. Patterson, Wor department. 
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Typewriter’s Grandfather 


What you think of as a typographer 
now wasn’t a typographer 115 years ago. 
A typographer now is a human—a man or 
a woman out in the composing room of a 
newspaper, magazine or print shop. In the 
beginning a typographer was a machine, 
the granddaddy of the typewriter and an 
invention by William Austin Burt. 

Mr. Burt had a little shop and lived in 
the woods not far from Detroit. In Michi- 
gan they accept the fact as gospel that 
William was the man who started stenog- 
raphers, reporters and story-writers on 
their mad careers of key tapping, even 
though only his shop, now a gas station 
called Jack’s Place, is left to prove it. 

The inventor had about as much luck 
with his pioneer machine, they say, as 
most people have when they sit down at 





its modern counterpart for the first time. 
He hit as many wrong keys as a freshman 
commercial student. Later he may have 
recalled that he was making history, and 
that spelling didn’t matter. He had a 
pretty good excuse anyway when the ma- 
chine was finished and he wrote his first 
letter home, “You must excuse mistakes,” 
he pounded out the words, “as the above is 
printed among a crowd of people asking 
me many questions about the machine.” 

The smell of gasoline is a part of Jack’s 
Place, today. There’s nothing to identify 
it there by the side of the road in an ob- 
scure hamlet, unmarked, unknown and 
oblivious to changes in modern business 
methods, that can be traced to the princi- 
ple of the machine developed there. 
There’s nothing at all to show that it was 
here that the first typed letter to a Presi- 
dent was evolved. This happened when 
John P. Sheldon, editor of the Michigan 
Gazette at Detroit, in the month of May, 
1829, wrote to Martin Van Buren, then 
but Secretary of State. The letter read: 
“Sir: This is a specimen of the printing 
done by me on Mr. Burt’s typographer. 
You will observe some inaccuracies in the 
situation of the letters; these are owing to 
the imperfections of the machine, it hav- 
ing been made in the woods of Michigan, 
where no proper tools could be obtained 
by the inventor, who, in the construction 
of it, merely wished to test the principles 
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of it, therefore taking little pains in mak- 
ing it. I am satisfied from my knowledge 
of the printing business, as well as from 
the operation of the rough machine, with 
which I am now printing, that the typog- 
rapher will be ranked with the most novel, 
useful and pleasing inventions of the age.” 

The typographer used regular printer’s 
ink. It was, despite its imperfections, so 
far ahead of the times that it found little 
market. So William Burt turned to other 
things. He died many years before general 
use of machine typing. 


From Bosworth, Missouri, comes one 
that will have to be a P.S. among the tales 
of Paul Bunyan—although they say it’s 
true enough. Grover Maudlin, according 
to the dispatches, was out with Palmer 
Kelly, splitting a log. Maudlin was hold- 
ing the wedge while Kelly pounded it in. 
Unexpectedly the wedge shot out of the 
split in the log, hitting Kelly in the head 
and knocking him out. In the same action, 
the log snapped together and caught Maud- 
lin’s hand. Unable to free himself, Maud- 
lin couldn’t help Kelly, had to wait pa- 
tiently for him to regain consciousness, 
wondering all the while what kind of a 
mood he’d be in. However, Kelly came 
to, freed Maudlin and they obtained a 
doctor’s treatment together. 


Birth of the Bonnet 


With Easter just over, this would be as 
good a time as any to bring up the matter 
of the origin of the straw hat, or bonnet, 
in these United States. The Providence, 
R. I., Historical Society implies not the 
slightest doubt about what it claims is 
No. 1 exhibit among native headgear—a 
trim little item made by one Betsy Met- 
calf, of Providence, when Betsy was 14. 
Up to the year of its creation (1798), 
straw hats and bonnets were imported 
from England and France, the authorities 
say, and consequently were high priced. 

Straw hats or Leghorns as they were 
called originally, came first from Italy 
where a peculiar kind of bearded wheat 
was cultivated for their manufacture. 
Then they turned up in England and were 
proudly worn in portrait sittings for the 
great Gainsborough. When straw hats first 
appeared in America they were simple, 
cup-shaped affairs, surrounded by wide 
brims. 

It was in the spring of 1798 that an 
unusually pretty Dunstable straw was first 
displayed in the window of a little milli- 
nery shop in Providence. Betsy Metcalf 
looked at it longingly, priced it,.and found 
it far beyond her means, She made a re- 
solve to plait her own bonnet. She had to 
wait until harvest-time to fulfill the ambi- 
tion. Obtaining some of a kinsman’s oat- 
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straw, she split it with her thumb-nails and 
set to work. First attempts were unsuc- 
cessful. But finally, she evolved a good 
imitation of the foreign braid. When Betsy 
appeared one Sunday morning in her new 
hat, there were “aahs” and “oohs” all 
around the churchyard, and with it, urg- 
ings to have the design and process 
patented. Miss Betsy demurred; such 
things would be immodest in a lady. 

The making of straw hats almost im- 
mediately became the “fancy work” of the 
day around Providence with straw carried 
to teas and other women’s gatherings. It 
is amusing now to read that the “new in- 
dustry” was promptly assailed in the press 
and by the clergy as a “downright sin” 
fostering vanity, envy and uncharitable- 
ness. Early in the Nineteenth Century a 
learned doctor wrote an essay “On the 
Manufacture of Straw Bonnets,” in which 
he laid nearly all the evils of the day to 
“this dangerous invention.” Certain politi- 
cal economists went so far as to predict a 
famine due to the cutting of straw before 
grain was fully ripened. 


Eat ’em or Show ’em 


Artichoke blossoms that made their ap- 
pearance among floral displays in Cali- 
fornia last year are due for a bigger show- 
ing in 1944. They. were commercialized 
originally by Toni Knott, the story goes. 
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Gus Thornrose 


the pretty farm girl shown here who dis- 
covered their market value as table decora- 
tions. F 

Although three acres of her father’s 
farm are planted in artichokes with a yield 
each year that is more than satisfactory 
from an edible standpoint, Toni heard so 
much admiration expressed over the blos- 
soms that she assembled a few at a road- 
side stand. Where other ranchers dis- 
played oranges, Toni Knott showed her 
flowering artichokes, made from five to 
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ten dollars a day, and chalked up over 
$400 for the season. This year, less arti- 
chokes than ever from the Knott farm 
will be eaten. (Note: Artichokes, the kind 
you eat, are buds. Let them flower and 
you have the blossoms of periwinkle-blue, 
resembling an oversized thistle, that Toni 
sells.) 
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John T. Simpson's friends know what 
he thinks of them. He. carves their like- 
nesses on pipe bowls. A successful archi- 
tectural engineer, Mr. Simpson was 71 
years old when the U. S. A. swung into the 
war. When the heads of industrial war 
plants told him he was “too old” to do his 
bit, the Simpson dander went way up... 
and stayed up until he had landed a job 
as civilian engineer in the post engineer 
office at Fort Hancock. There, in his spare 
time, he pursues the unusual hobby of 
pipe-carving. It takes him about 50 hours 
to nick a permanent impression of a 
friend on a brier. 


“A Gone Coon” 


Hosts of Americans have heard and 
used the expression, ““A Gone Coon,” with- 
out knowing its real meaning or guessing 
at its originy A friend up in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., produces evidence that traces the 
distinctly American description to the 
Western frontier. There it was heard and 
written down, he says, by no less than 
Gaptain Frederick Marryatt, the English 
novelist, who in 1837 was touring the 
country in search of color. Contradicting 
the notion that the meaning is anything 
racial, Captain Marryatt reported, a Cap- 
tain Martin Scott, U. S. Army, had ac- 
quired such a reputation as a dead shot 
with a rifle that even the animals took 
notice. 


The story that has cropped up in vari- - 


ous parts of the country ever since, ac- 
cording to our Poughkeepsie informant, 
is that on a certain morning when Captain 
Scott was out hunting, he spied a raccoon 
in the upper branches of a tall tree. No 
sooner had the Captain taken aim than the 
raccoon held up one paw 


“I beg your pardon, Mister,” said the 
animal, “but is your name Scott?” 

“That’s it,” replied the Captain. 

“Not Martin Scott?” 

“The very same!” 

“Oh, then,” answered the raccoon, “in 
that case I'll come down. I know that 
you'll only have to pull the trigger and 
I'll be a gone coon.” 

Over and beyond that, don’t ask us who 
Captain Scott was. He’s not listed in the 
encyclopedias or the biographical diction- 
aries. His famous namesake, General 
Winfield Scott, was up on the Canadian 
border about that time, trying to keep us 
from taking sides in a Canadian Civil war. 


Concerning Ascension Day 


Pennsylvania Germans, especially those 
of the older generation, have a number 
of beliefs and taboos concerning Ascen- 
sion Day not so well known as they should 
be. The first on the list has to do with 
construction work. As sure as anything, 
the Germans say, any structure built on 
Ascension Day will be struck by lightning. 

In Limerick Township, Montgomery 
County, there is a stone farmhouse that 
bears out this belief. Back at the start of 
the Nineteenth Century, one of those dis- 
tinctive Pennsylvania log-houses stood on 
the farm—two or more stories high ac- 
cording to the customary design, with 
logs carefully mortised at the corners and 
laid in a good combination of lime and 
sand. Laths were laid on the outside, and 
after that a good coat of stucco. Then 
the building looked like any other stuc- 
coed house. Well, about 1830 or there- 
abouts it was decided to tear down the 
log-house and erect one of stone. The 
owner at the time happened to be well-to- 
do, living on another farm where, at about 
the same time, he built a brick house. 
The masons, urged to finish their work as 
soon as possible, presumably lost track of 
days. They went ahead laying perches of 
stone without regard for the fact that it 
was Ascension Day. The very next day a 
thunderstorm came up and a bolt of 
lightning hit the unfinished house. The 
bolt deftly knocked off every stone put 
into the walls the day before. There was 
no other damage. 

If you doubt the tale, we can show you 
the farmhouse. What’s more, our corre- 
spondent’s grandmother knew the facts. 
Her father was the one who owned the farm. 

There is still another kind of work that 
ought not be done on Ascension Day, 
according to Pennsylvania Germans. This 
is sewing. Anyone wearing a garment 
which, in any part, was worked on at such 
a time will be in great danger from the 
same source, lightning. The father of the 
same correspondent was a minister among 
the Germans; one of his deacons was a 
faithful believer in this taboo. . It seems 
there was a somewhat absent-minded rela- 
tive of the deacon’s wife who so far forgot 
herself as to hem a handkerchief on Ascen- 
sion Day. 

Some time during the following Sum- 
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mer her husband and she were riding 
peacefully in their buggy on their way to 
church when a violent thunderstorm arose. 
The lightning was terrifying—a bolt would 
strike in a field to the right, to be immedi- 
ately followed by the splintering crash of 
a tree on the left. Then it was that the 
good lady remembered her handkerchief 
and chatteringly told her husband about it. 
He quickly twisted a knot in it and tossed 
it into a field where lightning struck, con- 
suming it. The skies cleared quickly after 
that. 


Maine’s International 


Many of those who have joshed the 
State of Maine about being foreign soil 
have never seen the road sign that stands 
beside a main highway near North Water- 
ville. As if his word might be doubted, 
Mr. Charles F. Stanford, of Lovell, Maine, 
sent us a picture of it the other day, 
showing how it points the way to Norway, 
Paris, Sweden, Denmark, Naples, Poland, 





Mexico, Peru and China, all in one ges- 
ture. All but Mexico, Peru and China lie 
in one direction, Norway the nearest, 
Poland the farthest away. Peru is the 
opposite way, and only 46 miles off. All 
nine, of course, are towns in southwest 
Maine,.in Ford, Androscoggin, Cumber- 
land and Kennebec Counties. Mexico was 
biggest when last we heard, with about 
5000 population. Sweden was smallest 
with no more than 200 residents. 

It brings back the tale they tell in 
Maine about the traveler who stopped at 
a store and asked about the route to Den- 
mark, 

“Don’t move a foot, stranger,” answered 
the storekeeper, “you’re standing in the 
middle of it.” 
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India’s Quisling 
Former nationalist Indian leader Bose 
is useful propaganda tool for the Axis. 


The Japanese drive into India continues 
with a fourth spearhead cutting across the 
Burmese border. The Japs claim Indian 
Nationalist troops under Subhas Chandra 
Bose constitute the main force, with Jap- 
anese soldiers merely supplementing them. 
For the Japs, this is excellent propaganda 
if the drive succeeds, and a face saving 
alibi if it fails. 

Bose’s career smacks of adventure- 
sfory villainy. Educated at Calcutta and 
Cambridge, he joined Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation movement for Indian freedom 
from Britain in 1921. During the middle 
thirties, he hobnobbed with the Nazis and 
Fascists in Germany and Italy, wrote his 
own Mein Kampf calling for an Indian 
revolution. In 1938 and 1939 he was twice 
elected president of the Congress Party. 

The Germans and Japs kept an eye on 
Bose as a future tool for swinging anti- 
British Indians into the Axis camp. 

After a final break with the official Con- 
gress Party, Bose and malcontents and 
extremists organized the underground 
“Forward Bloc” movement. When this 
group was outlawed in 1942. Bose escaped 
to Germany, later going to Japan. 

From there, Bose moved to Malaya and 
with the aid of the Japanese secret service, 
obtained money for his cause from Indian 
merchants in Southeast Asia. When the 
Japs invaded India, fat Subhas Bose ap- 
peared in the front lines, according to the 
Tokyo radio. 

The British discount any Indian support 
for Bose, claiming his 60,000 man army 
actually numbers less than 10,000, and is 
composed largely of Indian prisoners who 
joined to avoid Jap prisons. 


Acme 


WARRIOR RETURNS. 8attle-grimy Marine 
boards transport after 48 hours on Eniwetok. 


If the Japs succeed in capturing Imphal, 
capital of Manipur, and set up an Indian 
Nationalist Government under Bose, un- 
rest in India is likely to swell. 


Beachhead Debacle 


Military Journal urges action against 
Commanders in Italy for Anzio Fiasco. 


Too small a force and not enough ma- 
tériel. That was the reason for the United 
Nations’ failure at the Anzio beachhead in 
Italy. 

Now the three week deadlock has 
prompted the Army and Navy Journal to 
demand that “the responsible officers” be 
made “to collaborate more efficiently or be 
succeeded.” Citing the thwarting of our 
plans to seize airfields in Rome and an 
error in judgment concerning an advance 


122nd Week of War 


RUSSIA. While foreign Commissar Molotov assured Rumania the Soviet 
government did not intend to seize its territory or upset its social order, the 
Red Army stormed across the Prut river into Axis territory. In the southern- 
most Ukraine, Russian troops, with Nikolayev in the bag, approached the 
key Black Sea port of Odessa. Capture of Cernauti in Bukovina divided 
German forces fighting in Poland from those in the Ukraine. 


PACIFIC. Striking within 550 miles of Mindanao in the Philippines, our 
fleet attacked Palau, bombed the Mariana Islands and seized 10 more Mar- 
shall Island Atolls. The double action cost the enemy about 40 ships, 336 
planes. Other major bombing blows hit Truk, Hollandia in New Guinea, and 
Woleai in the Carolines. The Jap attack on India advanced to Manipur 
Plain, cut roads from Imphal to Stillwell’s forces in North Burma. 


AIR WAR. Greatest single loss of the war were 94 bombers downed when 
a thousand RAF planes hit Nuremberg, communications and industrial cen- 
ter in South Germany. The AAF met little fighter opposition. From Italy, 
Allied Air Fleets hit the Balkan center of Sofia and Ballbearing Works in 
Austria. In two months the AAF has destroyed over 2100 German planes 
and knocked out 16 major aircraft plants. 

ITALY. Allied efforts to wrest Cassino from the Germans slumped again, 
could be counted a “temporary failure,” acknowledged Secretary Stimson. 
In the Anzio stalemate, we were still getting the worst of it. 
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along the mountain range from the toe of 
the boot, the Journal said this of the Anzio 
debacle: 

“Although the landing was a surprise, 
the troops, instead of moving or being 
able to move to cut the German line at 
Cassino, began consolidation of the beach- 
head where they are besieged.” 

The squeeze is still on with no indica- 
tion of relaxing. 


Death from “Friendly Guns” 


Errors by United Nations fighting men 
cost 54 lives in Three Theaters of war. 


“Friendly guns” have taken more lives 
in three theaters of war. Latest “mistakes” 
by United Nations fighting men were 
these: 

An American bomber crew, based in 
England, blasted Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, near the German border, killing 35 
and injuring 55. Bad weather and naviga- 
tion difficulties were blamed. Germany 
was the objective. 

Th the Pacific, 13 men were killed and 
46 wounded when American destroyer 
shells smashed 3 American landing crafts 
assaulting Eniwetok Atoll of the Marshall 
Islands, Feb. 22. The mistake occurred 
when both destroyer and landing craft 
were out of position. Visibility was also 
poor. 

Six civilian crew members of an Army 
transport plane died in the Atlantic last 
week when it was shot down by British 
planes protecting a convoy. The plane, 
a C-54, was mistaken for a German Focke- 
Wulf 200, which it greatly resembles. 

Improved identification methods in rec- 
ognition are highlighted by these accidents. 


Mongolia Enters the Limelight 


Russians charge Chinese bombed refu- 
gees fleeing into Mongolian Republic. 


The shadows of a possible Chinese-Rus- 
sian clash fell across outer Mongolia when 
the Soviet News Agency, Tass, accused 
Chinese troops of “violating” Mongolian 
territory. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic, lying 
between north China and the Soviet Union 
became independent in 1924, concluded a 
mutual assistance pact with the USSR in 
1936. China has never ceased trying to 
regain the territory. Also under Soviet 
influence was the semi-autonomous Chi- 
nese province of Singkiang, (East Tur- 
kestan). After Pearl Harbor, the Russians 
negotiated with the Chinese government 
and withdrew from Singkiang. 

Last fall, according to Moscow, the 
Chinese started shifting populations from 
north Sinkiang to the southern districts, 
apparently to more widely separate the 
Singkiangites from the Communists. When 
the Cossacks in Sinkiang fled instead into 
the Mongolian Republic, the Chinese pur- 
sued them, strafing Mongolian towns from 
the air, charged the Soviet news agency. 
Mongolian authorities were reported ready 
to invoke their mutual assistance pact with 
Russia if more incidents occurred. 
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Islands conquered by U. S. A. 
and now under our control. 
Proposed as permanent bases. 


Other proposed permanent 
bases for U. S. A. but still 
held by Japan. 





PACIFIC FORTRESSES, built by the U. S. A. after the war, will guarantee Pacific peace, according to Rep. M. H. Maas. (SEE below.) 


Big Stick Talk 


Maas proposes U. S. A. take over British, 
French, Jap possessions for protection. 

Recurring talk in government and mili- 
tary circles about the strategic defense 
points the U. S. A. should maintain in the 
Pacific after the war was boiled down last 
week into concrete proposals by Rep. 
Martin H. Maas (R. Minn.). 

Briefly, it was this: Retain and develop 
into permanent bases all islands which a 
suggested joint Congressional -and Naval 
committee decide are necessary to forge 
a chain of permanent defenses. 

Maas proposes we disregard former 


ownership of such territory, and, as a 


starter, recommends permanent bases on: 
New Caledonia (French mandate); Ra- 
baul, Solomons, Marshalls, and Gilbert Is- 
lands (British mandate); Canton (British 
and U. S. A. mandate), and all Japanese 
mandated islands, particularly Saipan and 
Truk. (Mandated islands are those given 
individual nations after World War I.) 

As a guarantee of self protection and 
insurance against another war, Maas be- 
lieves we should not return Pacific islands 


to their previous mandate holders. Said 
he: “All such mandates, in my opinion, 
were cancelled when such territories were 
surrendered to the Japs and there is not 
only no obligation on our part to return 
these territories to the countries who held 
mandates, but we have no right to do so. 

“Not only is our future military protec- 
tion at stake in this policy, but our entire 
prestige in the Orient is at stake. No flag 
but the American flag must fly on any 
territory which we capture from the Japs 
until the people of the United States, 
through Congress, make different disposi- 
tion of such territories, which should be 
ultimately the independencé of such ter- 
ritories. 

“Peoples and territories must not be 
passed around by the rulers of nations as 
if they were royal property.” 

Maas contends we also should control, 
for “neutralization purposes,” any bases 
within striking distance of these suggested 
American fortifications. Bases also should 
be maintained in the Philippines. 

This might point U.S. A. toward a head- 
on collision with Great Britain and the 
French, if neither showed willingness to 


surrender mandated territory. But Maas, 
a World War One veteran who has seen 
service in the present conflict, believes 
that what we have taken by conquest we 
should retain for self protection, if peace- 
ful ends can be served. 


Greek Government Rival? 


Guerrillas’ committee might mean an- 
other two-government puzzle to Allies. 


New political developments are brewing 
in the mountains of Greece. The guerrillas 
have formed a political committee threat- 
ening to become a rival Greek government 
akin to Gen. Tito’s group in Yugoslavia. 

Col. E. Bakirdjis, a Republican officer 
exiled during the Greek dictatorship, leads 
the committee. Other members presum- 
ably include the guerrilla band leaders. 
Col. Saraphis of the ELAS and Col. Zervas 
of the EDDES. 

First action.of Bakirdjis’s group was to 
ask the government in exile to open its 
ranks to all political parties. A conference 
between the committee and the govern- 
ment to discuss this demand is scheduled 
for an early date. 











“One day in 1886, the Santa Fe (Rail- 
road) advertised a $1 rate from Kansas 
City to Los Angeles. This brought thou- 
sands of persons to the city. ... In two 
years, the population jumped from 12,000 
to 50,000. ... The bubble burst in 1887 
leaving in its wake scores of poverty- 
stricken individuals. . . . Then a general 
exodus from Los Angeles started. . . .” 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

In the ’80s, Los Angeles business in- 
terests formed the Chamber of Commerce 
to stop that exodus. In the first of South- 
ern California’s sales promotion- drives, 
the outward flow of disappointed resi- 
dents was arrested and the city in the 
desert was saved. 

The subsequent discovery of oil, growth 
of the movie industry, construction of the 
port at San Pedro, the climate, and, most 
of all, tapping of distant water supplies 
drove the area’s population from a little 
more than 100,000 in 1900 to some 2,914.- 
000 in 1940. 

Population of the Los Angeles district 
today has soared 200,000 beyond 1940’s, 
even after subtracting men and women in 


service, and the city’s leaders once more, 


are worried about an exodus. The differ- 
ence is that many pray for it, once the 
war is over. 

The reason lies chiefly in the expansion 
of the airplane industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Starting the defense era with a 
comparative handful of workers, Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, Douglas, Lockheed, North- 
rup, North American, and Ryan have 
mushroomed. Today they employ about 
250,000 among them. 

These are in addition to thousands of 
others employed by airplane subcontrac- 
tors, some 98,000 in shipbuilding, several 
thousand in Henry J. Kaiser’s 400,000-ton- 
capacity steel mill at Fontana, and others. 

That represents a surplus of workers 
post-war industry cannot keep busy. 

Speaking for the seven Western States 
comprising his district, Oliver P. Wheeler, 
vice-president of the San Francisco Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, declares: 

“We have increased our total labor 
force by over 60 percent in three short 
years. ... When peace finally comes, there 
will be 1,300,000 more men and women at 
work in our industries than there were in 
1939. In addition to them will be a large 
share of approximately a million men re- 
turning from military duty.” 


Aiter canceling out expected post-war 


withdrawals from the working 
Wheeler continues: 

“. .. We estimate that Twelfth District 
industry would ‘normally’ have employed 
about 100,000 more workers in 1945 than 
were actually employed in ro4o. Set that 
alongside the probable increase of over a 
million in the post-war labor force and you 
get some idea of what the war is doing to 
the economy of the Twelfth District—also 
a hasty sketch of the reverse side of the 
present (tight) manpower situation.” 

These figures are all too clear in the 
minds of Californians, as is the realiza- 
tion that most of the increase today is 
employed in the aircraft and shipbuilding 
plants sure to be shrunk drastically or 
closed at the end of the war. 

The picture is not, of course, entirely 
one of swollen population, crowded bars, 
$15-a-fifth whisky, trailer-homes, juvenile 
delinquency, hopelessly-jammed trains and 
buses. War has also carried California, as 
well as the Pacific Northwest (PATH- 
FINDER, April 3) long strides towards in- 
dustrial maturity. 

Add to aircraft and shipbuilding many 
hundreds of little firms, some new, some 
expanded, manufacturing anything from 
bits of aircraft instruments to winches and 
turbines for Liberty and Victory ships. 

These small manufacturers, some with 
new plants, all with new equipment and 
“know how” in production probably are 
the presently most solid part of the West 
Coast’s war growth. 

Flexible, skilled, capable of making a 
living with production for sale in the 11 
western states instead of depending on 
expensive national distribution, the small 
plant in California would seem to provide 
a sound future source of employment and 
profits for the West Coast. 

Some of their problems were discussed 
at a luncheon in San Francisco’s Commer- 
cial Club, called by Louis B. Lundberg, 


force. 





PATHFINDER 





manager of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The group included Ray B. Wiser. 
president, California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; G. L. Fox, manager, Industrial 
Department, and C. P. Tanner, manager, 
Agricultural Department, of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber; Charles Knight, director. 
Industrial Department, California State 
Chamber of Commerce; George N. Tuck- 
er, Farm Market Relations, Inc., and Rob- 
ert G. Alderman, of Braun & Company. 

In general, they agreed that the small 
manufacturer was a sturdy, democratic 
force in the community and that his wel- 
fare was a concern to all as well as a 
barometer of industrial health. 

While all foresaw intense competition 
in the post-war business field, there was 
general agreement that the small manu- 
facturer’s demonstration of ability in war 
production probably would give him a 
chance to obtain post-war capital. 

Availability of this capital, however. 
would depend, as Lundberg pointed out, 
upon a display of good, sound manage- 
ment. The import of this qualification was 
best expressed by Fox, who showed that 
in a large woolen mill a half-dozen spe- 
cialist executives would pit their teamed 
knowledge against one man at the helm 
of a small woolen mill. 

That seems tough, on paper. But there 
are dozens of small businessmen in Cali- 
fornia who daily are demonstrating it 
isn’t an impossibility. 

If you doubt this, drop in on Augustus 
Mierson’s Wood Products Co. of Cali- 
fornia, a “war baby” making wood sub- 
stitutes for metal with nine full-time em- 
ployes in San Francisco . . . or ask J. D. 
McDonald, of the 300-man McDonald 
Manufacturing Co., in Los Angeles, of his 
plans for survival_in an over-crowded 
plastics molding field . . . or see the re- 
sults of natural research and management 
genius at Eitel-McCullough, Inc., making 
vacuum tube products in San Bruno. 
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A BOY...A WATER WHEEL...AND A DREAM! 


T WORKED! Perhaps no boy had 

ever seen a more beautiful sight. 
Over a little dam spilled the water 
of the country ditch. The homemade 
water wheel began to turn on its rake- 
handle shaft. Faster and faster it 
went. Next step was to connect it to 
an old coffee mill in the woodshed. 

Pebbles were poured into the churn- 
ing mill. They sparked and crackled 
like a Fourth of July display, grind- 
ing noisily into sand to be used later 
for a casting mold. 

Here was the first moving device 


ever created by Henry Ford! 


Meantime, somewhere inside his 
inquiring mind, a dream was strug- 
gling to shape itself. A dream of other 
wheels that would one day turn to 
lighten the burdens of farm and in- 
dustry . .. to change the transpor- 
tation habits of the nation. 

From water wheels to watches, to 
steam engines, to gasoline engines, 
Henry Ford’s interest in wheels pro- 
gressed. And the rest is history—the 
history of the automobile industry. 

Since 1895, when the first Ford car 
was wheeled into Bagley Avenue, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, more than 30,000,000 Ford 
cars and trucks have been built. 
Yet the thought and spirit that 
prompted that long-ago experiment 
with the water wheel have never 
changed at Ford Motor Company. 
There is still the same ingenuity that 
is not afraid to be original . . . the 
same wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself 
that always makes for progress. 
Today, this philosophy and the 
skills developed through more than 
40 years are being applied to Ameri- 
ca’s vital needs. From this will arise 
new techniques to serve the nation 
even better when Ford resumes the 
production of sturdy, comfortable 
transportation, priced within the 
reach ofthegreatestnumber. AsHenry 
Ford has said: “Our times are primi- 
tive. True progress is yet to come.”’ 























































Laboratory for Two Billo 


NCLE Sam, fabulous character that he 

is, can build more planes, launch more 
ships and produce more pork chops than 
anybody else in the world. He also owns 
and operates a miracle factory! 

That’s what folks who have been there 
and seen for themselves call the Beltsville 
Research Center, at Beltsville, Md.—main 
experimental plant of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and U. S. nerve ater of 
scientific agricultural investigation. 

Covering a big slice of rolling country- 
side just beyond the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, this throbbing institution is little 
known to the general public and almost un- 
touched by sightseers. But it is extremely 
important to the national welfare agd the 
job of winning the war. Within its 20 
square miles of working space, scientists are 
waging a ceaseless fight to improve crops 
and breed better livestock and save the soil. 
Many of its projects also give direct aid to 
the armed services. Its weapons are brains 
and test tubes and experimental plots. How 
this fight’s going is a matter of vital con- 
cern to everybody. 

Beltsville is not a sudden or wartime de- 
velopment. The huge plant is the result of 
years of planning and development. It 
brings together, in one place and under cen- 
tral control, the main lines of agricultural 
‘research that have evolved in many bureaus 
through the years. The Nation’s largest and 
most comprehensive institution of its type, 
it differs from the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations in that it is concerned en- 


UNCLE SAM'S research center at Beltsville, 
Md., is vast and miraculous. (Above) Entrance 
to 13,000-acre wonderland of scientific work. 


(Left) Scientist turns chicken feathers into 
"down" for war. (Below) Tests show how to 
give apple trees greatest growth. 








tirely with broad basic investigations, rathg 
than local problems. It serves U. S. agy 
culture in the same way 





that researg 
laboratories of other industries, such as te 
tiles and steel, open the doors of n 

knowledge to their members. 

Beltsville’s tremendous facilities 
serve as the focal point of the Departmen 
system of. regional laboratories and h 
dreds of special laboratories that are d 
persed about the country to adapt researd 
to local conditions. Nowhere else in 
world is centered such a great variety a 
research projects, coordinated under om 
administrative authority. 

Beltsville had its beginning back in 191 
on a 475-acre tract located 13 miles out 
Washington. The institution now cové 
13,900 acres, including 2,200 acres of 
Patuxent Research Refuge of the Fish 4 
Wildlife Service. At first, the Bureau 
Animal Industry had the Center by itself 
Now eight other bureaus have laboratorig 
and experimental grounds there: Bureau 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural B 
gineering; Bureau of Dairy Industry; B 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine} 
Forest Service; Soil Conservation Servio 
Office of Distribution, War Food Admini 
tration; Bureau of Human Nutrition 4 
Home Economics; and the Agricultural 
justment Agency. Several war agencies a 
use the Center’s facilities. 

The Agricultural Research Administ 
tion, a branch of the Department headed by 
Dr. Eugene C. Auchter, is the coordinatif 
agency in charge. 

The units at work at Beltsville carry 
an endless number of studies and expem 
ments. Not just scientific fussing aboute 
but scientific work that calls for digging i 
the ground and dosing sheep and fighting 
bugs. They’re trying to develop bettel 
plants and livestock; to improve method 
of preserving and shipping war foods; 
find more effective ways of controlling crop 
pests. Thousands of separate projects 
going on all the time. j 

Besides land for pastures, orchards, g 
dens, timber stands, field crops, poultf 
range and erosion control work, faciliti 
include 36 laboratory buildings, with spi 
for the scientists and their aides and Ui 
administrative staff; 31 green houses; 
apiary; 100 barns and storage buildin 
500 smaller structures for poultry and smi 
animals; a°granary; shops; and various 
ity structures and plants. Land, buildit 
roads and equipment cost $13,000,000. 

To keep an eye on the experimental s@ 
ups and test tubes, the Center empkt 
2,200 persons. It has 3,000 experimel 
farm animals and 10,000 mature laying 4 
breeding fowls. For laboratory and testi 
purposes, it has 5,500 small animals such 
rabbits, guinea pigs, rats and mice. 

The staff of scientists includes: agrol 
mists, animal husbandmen, apiculturise 
architects, bacteriologists, biochemists, ® 
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) ologists, botanists, chemists, engineers, en- 
H tomologists, geneticists, grain technologists, 


researd helminthologists, home economists, horti- 
ch as tem] culturists, marketing specialists, nematolo- 


of ney 


gists, parasitologists, pathologists, physicists, 


physiologists, phytopathologists, pomolo- 
ties alg gists, silviculturists, soil conservationists, 
artment | statisticians—they supervise records of a 
and humjnational poultry improvement campaign, 
are dig@among other things—veterinarians, and 
researdm zoologists. Among them are some of the 
se in Government’s outstanding career men and 
ariety o™ women, world famous in their fields. 
nder om The work they’re doing all started with 
the main emphasis on how to improve 
k in rgigg plants and animals. Plant breeders, for ex- 
es out @ ample, not content with selecting good types 
w covemm of farm and garden plants and getting them 
es of to breed true to replace old types, set a 
Fish ania new goal. They actually began to create 
ureau @@ plants with especially desirable characteris- 
by itself tics by crossing two or more plants in ac- 
oratoriall cordance with the fixed. principles of gene- 
3ureau am tics. The result, a miracle of modern agri- 
tural Epg culture, was the development of combina- 
‘try; Bug tions of desirable characteristics in a single 
arantine plant—for example, high yield, high quality, 
Service and resistance to more than one kind of 
Adminig@ disease. 
ition at A striking example is the Marglobe to- 
tural A@@ mato, a cross between the Globe, which is 
acies alsom fesistant to wilt but susceptible to nail-head 
spot, and the Marvel, which is highly re- 
ministreg sistant to both, but’a poor yielder. Mar- 
eaded byg globe was originated in the nick of time to 
rdinatingg Save the Florida tomato-shipping industry 
from being wiped out. The plant scientists 
carry omg fe not content with that, however; they 
1 expereg are working constantly to develop still bet- 
about=§ ter tomatoes. Already they have a new, 
igging i More wilt-resistant variety, the Pan-Amer- 
fighting ia, which was originated at Beltsville by 
p bette crossing Marglobe and a wild Peruvian to- 
meth mato that is practically immune to wilt. 
oods; t# ‘Similar accomplishments have been re- 
ling crop corded in work on almost every kind of 
jects: arem Mtuits and vegetables. 
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Work of improving livestock has been 
slower because animals are not as prolific as 
plants and there is less opportunity for 
selection of the progeny. However, mice 
and guinea pigs multiply rapidly and gene- 
tic studies of these animals have provided 
the basis for breeding experiments with 
farm animals. Records and studies over 
many generations of the experimental herds 
and flocks at Beltsville are proving of in- 
estimable value today in the Nation’s great- 
est food production effort. 

Many of the livestock studies and experi- 
ments.now being carried on are directly re- 
lated to the war effort. Some of these have 
to do with feeding farm animak, rations for 
cavalry horses, improving meat quality, 
testing wool, fighting livestock diseases, and 
development of new and better ways of 
cooking, preserving and shipping meat. 

In a forest of test tubes and retorts, out 
among the stock pens and green houses and 
checkered experimental plots, the Beltsville 
scientists and technicians keep their work 
going. They’re finding out how to grow rare 
drug plants to replace supplies cut off by 
war. They’re forging ahead with many lines 
of rubber investigation. They’re working 
constantly on the science of “hillculture”— 
farming steep land—on reforestation, seed 
testing, development of better methods of 
insect control, and the testing of insecticides 
and fungicides. 

The fruits of these activities already, in 
many cases, have been passed along to the 
public. New methods and new discoveries 
are being described continuously. in pam- 
phlets issued as a result of Beltsville activi- 
ties. Recently the Agricultural Research 
Administration listed 50 examples of 
achievements at Beltsville, with emphasis 
on those which have been of special value 
in fighting the war. 

One of these was the development of im- 
proved methods of dehydrating meat for 
lend-lease and military needs. In another 
case, Beltsville worked up new protein- 
saving rations for farm animals as a way to 
meet wartime feed shortages. It discovered 
that certain chemical sprays will make ap- 
ples and pears stay on trees till ready for 
picking, cutting down losses from dropping 
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fruit. It furnished soil information of impor- 
tance in the location of war/plants and air fields. 
It developed the aerosol bomb, which is amaz- 
ingly effective in controlling mosquitoes and 
other insects and of great value to U. S. troops. 

Each achievement represents toil and skill 
and infinite patience by the scientific men and 
women of Beltsville. Each is an example of 
how American know-how is constantly solving 
the problems of agriculture and making this a 
stronger Nation through the miracles of science. 































































HOME ECONOMIST (fop) toste-tests pumpkin 

“soya” pie. (Above) Plant wizard takes good 

look at newly-bred varieties of strawberries. 

(Left) Beltsville chemist in his laboratory forest, 
a@ protector of Nation's agriculture. 


















7 “Tired? il saylam! You'd know, if you’d ever 
¢ flown a 200-mile-per-hour cargo plane in from the 
Orient for the Air Service Command.” He was only 22 
years old, this Liberator Express pilot. He’d just brought 
his ship in — the end of a round-trip run on the longest air- 
freight haul in the world. From India, 14,000 miles away, 
to Patterson Field, outside Dayton, Ohio! 





Each Liberator Express carries many tons of high- 
¢ priority cargo — aircraft parts and supplies urgently 
needed by American airmen based halfway around the 
world. Magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, start- 
ers, aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 
“It’s a rugged run,” the pilots say. “But our combat flyers 
are doing a terrific job out there — and how they need the 
stuff we take ’em!” 





Day in, day out, the huge, long-range Liberator 

¢ Express transports roar down this Ohio runway and 

streak southward to Brazil’s hump, then across to Africa, 

and on to the very fringe of Jap-held Burma. The boys who 

fly this shuttle run — in all kinds of weather — call it the 
8-day “Pony Express,” — 4 days out, 4 days back. 


Dramatic as the India run is, it’s only one of the 

¢ ways in which we’re solving the stupendous problem 

of supply for United States air bases the world over. Every 

day, thousands of tans of supplies are loaded into freight 

cars and trucks at huge Air Service Command warehouses 

scattered over the U.S.A. The furious tempo of Allied 

aerial warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only 
by air, but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


New role for the “Cat” — Although designed as a Navy 
patrol bomber, the Consolidated Vultee long-range Catalina 
flying boat is also being used as a transport, flying natural 
rubber out of South America. 


Now your War Bonds buy more Bombers — In the 1943 fiscal 
| year Consolidated Vultee has made savings of $251,000,000, 
which have been passed on to the government in voluntary 
cash refunds and price reductions and reserves for further 
| refunds. This saving came about through new operating econ- 
| fe Da i i omies and efficient use of manpower, which enabled the com- 
, oy iis [itis pany to turn out more planes for Jess money. 
| ' iit Yh lett) ° ° ° 


Lestat) North Atlantic Shuttle — It i d that fli 

A ONY desthiy orth At antic Ss utt e— t is reporte that flights across the 
Ung ay UNI North Atlantic, in both directions, are now running more 

iets ig lias ii, than 1000 a week. 
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For Distinguished Service — Though operating with only about 

half their prewar equipment in ’43, the airlines of America 

flew 37,639,000 ton-miles of mail (a gain of 78%) ... 15,774,- 

000 ton-miles of express (a gain of 34%)... 1,540,000,000 


passenger miles (a gain of 10%). 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 





Boxes and crates, brought by truck and train, are 
¢ lowered into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part 


of the cargo consists of fighter planes which have been No spot on earth is more 
flown from factory to dock. Partly dismantled, they are than 60 hours’ flying time 


lashed down on girder-like false decks for delivery over- 
seas. Our constant and gigantic torrent of transoceanic from your local airport 
shipping is truly a bridge of supply which is taking us 
closer and closer to Victory. 





From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “‘air flivvers”’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 


WH 
Ze 


LIBERATOR... . 4-engine bomber 
aA 
a _—— ) 
CORONADO... patrol bomber CATALINA... potrol bomber 


The plane, the train, the truck, and the ship must Ss 
¢ team up together to help rebuild the peacetime \ 


world, just as they are working together to win the war. In 











fact, transportation will be a vital key to postwar peace VENGEANCE .. dive bomber VALIANT... basic 
and prosperity. 
) But the plane will also have a second role to fulfill. For : z 
the long reach and overwhelming might of American air 
| power can well become this freedom-loving nation’s most “ 
effective force for ensuring a lasting peace. RELIANT... navigational trainer SENTINEL.../“Flying Joop” 
San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 


Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
c Fairfield, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Tucson, Ariz. Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








Make-up For Spring 


It’s time to dip into the beauty box 
for that lighter weight make-up for spring. 
And it'll give you that “new” look for 
Easter, too. 

But first it is necessary to have a good 
facial. A simple home treatment will do 
the job if it is done properly. Be sure 
to spread your favorite cream over the 
face and under the chin. Rub it in thor- 
oughly using an upward sweep from the 
base of the throat toward the cheeks. Wet 
a towel (a rough one preferably) with hot 
water and apply to the face. 

Leave the cream on long enough for it 
to penetrate the pores and repeat if neces- 
sary. Remove excess cream, then apply 
powder base which may be an all-purpose 
or foundation cream. 

Face powder, which is light and fine 
should be used because a heavy cream 
base powder tends to clog the pores. Now 
you're ready for your make-up and for 
any Easter parade, 


\Worneants Wordle! 





Draft For Women 


Feminists for years bitterly have 
opposed special privileges for women, de- 
manding equal wages for equal perform- 
ance, equal responsibility with equal 
rights. This theory has led to a deal of 
dismay that only 70,000 American women 
of a needed 600,000 had joined the mili- 
tary services by the end of 1943. 

Indicating the extent of this feeling 
among women leaders, Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, general director of the American 
Association of University Women, reveals 
a poll of key AAUW leaders showed a 
majority favor a draft for women’s 
branches of the military services. 


Selassie’s Housekeeper 


Virtually the third most important per- 
son in Ethiopia today is a pink-cheeked, 
gray-haired American woman, Mrs. Della 
Hanson. 

For this Seventh-Day Adventist mis- 


Marketing We Will Go 
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sionary, who first went to Ethiopia with 
her husband to years ago, is housekeeper, 
lady-in-waiting and adviser on American 
affairs to the Negus Haile Selassie and his 
Empress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanson‘ stuck to their 
posts as missionaries throughout the Ital- 
ian invasion, nursing the Ethiopian 
wounded. They.went on furlough in 1939, 
and returned to Addis Ababa to welcome 
British troops into the capital. 

Back home once more, Haile Selassie 
looked for a housekeeper. The wife of the 
capital’s native mayor suggested Mrs. 
Hanson, who accepted. 

Today she arranges palace menus, buys 
the Empress’ clothes, superintends five 
palace cooks, writes menus, and runs the 
palace staff of so. 


Household Hints: Rugs won't skid on 
highly polished floors if preserving jar 
rubbers are sewed to the under side of 
each corner. 

To clean glazed chintz spread it on a 
flat surface, sponge quickly with luke- 
warm suds, then with clear lukewarm 
water. Press on the wrong side with a 
warm iron or on the right side using a 
slightly dampened pressing cloth. 





One thing all women have in common 
these days is shopping for the family’s 
food. Whether they are rich, poor, or 
middle-class, you'll find them in the 
corner grocery store or the big food 
markets. 

Once maids did the shopping or a 
felephone order brought a prompt de- 
livery. Now, however, it’s every woman 
for herself. What with the war reducing 
the ranks of the domestic help and 
causing a manpower shortage, even the 
wives of Senators in Washington are 
not above doing their own shopping, 
counting ration points, and seeking an 
answer to that ever pressing question, 
“what are we going to have to eat?” 

Almost any day in the week you can 


see Mrs. Claude Pepper, wife of the 


Senator from Florida, trotting along 
the street near her home with a food 
basket looped over her arm. And among 
countless other shoppers at a big food 
market Mrs. Tom Connally, wife of the 
Senator from Texas, can be found at 
least once a week in a big market push- 
ing a cart filled with food just like the 
other customers. . : 
Miss Jane Davis, daughter of Sena- 
tor James J. Davis (R., Pa.), doubles 
as housekeeper for her father and two 
sisters. A trip to market for her almost 
always means a bouquet of fresh flow- 
ers on the table that night. Mrs. D. 
Worth Clark, wife of the Idaho senator, 
buys oranges by the sack for herself, 
her daughter Dottie, and her husband 
so all may have their orange juice. 


International 
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Once in a while Bill pays me a com- 
pliment. After a dozen years of being 
Bill’s wife, I’m suspicious. So I said 
the other day: “O. K. Farmer, what 
do you want?” Bill grinned like a 
ten-year-old with jam over his face. 
“T’ve got a couple of runty pigs that 
ought to be behind the stove and fed 
from a bottle every couple hours.” So 
now, I’m nursemaid to pigs. I really 
don’t mind. Bills. says if I save them 
both, he’ll give me what they bring 
this fall. Every wife ought to have a 
little money of her own. 


Air Taxi Girl 

Opal Pearl Anderson, of Chicago, is out 
in front with ideas for a ’round the world 
air taxi. She claims to have enough pas- 
sengers to make the first trip worthwhile. 

Her plan includes trips to all war zones. 
“A lot of people will want to see what is 
left of the world. The air cuts out the 
boredom of sea trips.” 

After starting her career as a millinery 
designer, she became interested in aviation 
and was the first Chicago woman to hold 
a commercial pilot’s license. 


New Yeast for Vitamins 


All the important B-complex vitamins 
now can be added to home-cooked foods. 
Tastex Food Yeast, a new food supple- 
ment, consisting of pure primary yeast and 
autolyzed yeast, with salt added, has a high 
protein content and readily mixes with 
foods without affecting their flavor. It can 
be used in pies, cakes, puddings, dressings, 
pancakes, waffles, souffles, omelets and 
gravies. 

Another new offering is a meat alternate, 
a “Choplet,” made from wheat gluten, 
mushroom broth, extract of brewers 
yeast, vegetables (principally carrots and 
onions), water, salt and artificial flavoring 
made from wheat. “Choplets,” which look 
like meat, are packed in tins, can be fried 
or sauted, or served with a mushroom or 
other meat sauce. Other products of a 
similar nature are cutlets and tenderized 
gluten steaks which may not please our 
live stock men but which are nourishing. 
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Styles From the Ancients 


A 700-year-old textile fragment in the 
Cooper Union Museum, New York, prom- 
ises to exert a definite influence on fall 
costumes for women. 

From this fabric, of Hispano-Islamic 
origin, a leading New York designer has 
obtained not only an idea for a design but 
also two “new” colors, a red and a green 
mellowed by survival through seven cen- 
turies, which she plans to emphasize in 
her fall gowns. 

The designer is Mme. Eta, who explored 
the museum’s treasures seeking ideas for 
1944 styles. The Cooper Union fragment 
is one of two known remnants of the 
ancient fabric called “Thé Lion Strangler” 
because it shows a man strangling two 
lions. It is believed to portray a feat per- 
formed by either Hercules or Gilgamesh, 
a figure in Persian mythology. 





Recipe of the Week 
CHOCOLATE WONDER CAKE 


2 cups sifted cake flour; 2 tsps. double- 
acting baking powder; 4 tsp. salt; $ cup 
butter or other shortening; 1 cup sugar; 3 
eggs, unbeaten; 4 cup milk; 1 tsp. vanilla. 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar 
gradually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing thoroughly after each. Add flour, alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a time, 
beating well after each addition. Add 
vanilla. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer 
pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 
minutes. Spread frosting between layers 
and on top and sides of cake. Double 
recipe to make three 10-inch layers. 

Frosting: 3 ounces (1 package) cream 
cheese; 2 to 3 tbsps. milk; 2 cups sifted 
confectioners’ sugar; 2 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate, melted; dash of salt. 

Soften cream cheese with milk. Add 
sugar, one cup at a time, blending after 
each addition. Add chocolate and salt and 
beat until smooth. Makes enough frosting 
to cover tops of two 8- or g-inch layers, 
or top and sides of 8x8x2-inch cake, or 
about 2 dozen cup cakes. Double the 
recipe to cover tops and sides of two 10- 
inch layers. 

Note: This frosting, when tightly cov- 
ered, may be kept in refrigerator several 
days before using without losing any of 
its quality or excellence. 








SEE TORS 






Number 9077 .. . Promises to be your favorite 
button-front dress for sports, for street wear. Sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 48 Size 36 requires 25% yards 
35 inch fabric. 

Number 4710 ... Promises to keep your secret 
for many months. Wrap-around maternity dress 
with jacket. Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16, 
dress and jacket requires 5 yards 35 inch fabric. 
Number 4681 . .. Playsuit and overalls promise to 
take plenty of wear. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, over- 
alls require 2'4 yards 35 inch fabric; playsuit, 
% yard 35 inch fabric and % yard contrast. 


EACH PATTERN together with a 
needlework pattern of useful and 
decorative motifs for linens and 


garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 


orders to PATHFINDER Pattern 
Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 














CARPENTERS 


* & Builders Guides 
, wa 4 VOLS. 





INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: 
ow to use the steel square~How to file and set saws~ 
How to build furniture--How to use a mitre box~-How to 
use the chalk line~How to use rules and scales~-How to 
make joints--Carpenters arithmetic~Solving mensuration 
problems--Estimating strength of timbers~How to set 
girders and sills-~-How to frame houses and roofs--How to 
estimate costs-How to build houses, barns, garages, 
bungalows, etc.--How to read and draw plans~-Drawing 
up specifications--How to excavate~How to use settings 
12, 13 and 17 on the steel square--How to build hoists 
and scaffolds--skylights~How to build stairs--How to do 
cabinet work - How to put on interior trim ~ 
How to hang doors~How to lath~lay floors~ 
How to paint and insulate. 
To get this assistance for yourself, simply 
fill in and mail the FREE COUPON below. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd Street, New York 

Mail Audels Carpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vols., on 
7 days’ free trial. if O. K. I will remit $1 in 7 days and $1 
monthly until $6 is paid. Otherwise I will return them. 
No obligation unless | am satisfied. 










IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 
Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, pees and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 
Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ik-R-O 
KILLS RATS ONL 
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i c ; . saves time . e* 
rust or splinter.. sanitary. At5 & 
10, hardware, grocery stores, etc. 
DOWNY PRODUCTS CO. 

Orange, New Jersey 
For Canada: Metal Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Poultry Troubles 


Poultry and egg producers stepped up 
production a year ago in response to WFA 
appeals. Today they report destruction of 
countless baby chicks for lack of markets. 

Immediate and complete price supports 
for eggs—not “broken promises by gov- 
ernment agencies”—was demanded as a 
remedy by commercial producers meeting 
in Chicago with WFA and OPA officials, 
who returned to Washington with a recom- 
mended price floor of 30¢ a dozen and the 
charge egg prices had a “concrete ceiling 
and a straw floor” ringing in their ears. 

Difficulties facing producers are higher 
feed costs while government controls hold 
egg and poultry prices at one ceiling level, 
and the fact city dwellers, discouraged by 
chicken raising experiments last year, now 
remain out of the baby chick market. 
These and other factors are forcing com- 
mercial producers out of business WFA 
and OPA were told. 

LeRoy L. Jones, LaFayette, Ind., says 
his commercial hatchery business is off 
40% this year. He sold about 1,000,- 
ooo chicks in 1943. Mail order houses are 
unable to sell the expected numbers of 
chicks and buyers are hard to find. In 
one case, 3 carloads of chicks, offered for 
auction at $3 a hundred in Pennsylvania, 
found few takers. A number finally were 
sold for 5¢ a hundred and the last few 
given away. 

Reason farmers are reluctant to buy, 
hatchery men claim, is that production 
costs of 32¢ to 35¢ make it impossible to 
sell broilers at a 28¢ ceiling or dispose of 
eggs for as low as 14¢ a dozen in some 
Midwestern states. 

Answers to the dilemma: From a Chi- 
cago mail order buyer, “guarantee 34¢ a 
dozen for eggs.” From J. Holmes Martin, 
Federal Research Laboratories at Lansing, 
Mich., “a floo price in April, not a ceil- 
ing price in Noventber.” 


OPA Pricing is Valid 


While the Supreme Court was ruling 
OPA’s meat price. control constitutional 
and Congressmen were calling it nastier 
names, OPA announced a “unique” Na- 
tional Meat Advisory Committee to 
smooth relations with packers, producers 
and distributors. 

The new National Meat Advisory Com- 
mittee will work, say OPA officials, “like a 
board of directors, proposing improve- 
ments, discussing OPA suggestions, and 
reviewing proposed changes in the regula- 
tions long before they are to be made.” 

OPA’s Supreme Court test involved Al- 
bert Yakus and Benjamin Rottenberg, 
Boston, who were convicted of selling 
beef above ceiling prices. Their lawyers 
argued OPA’s meat price control “involved 
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unconstitutional delegation of power by 
Congress, deprived meat dealers of their 
property rights without due process.” 

Meanwhile on the House floor, Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., (R., N.J.), 
asked why meat and shoes should be ra- 
tioned in USA and unrationed in Canada. 
He demanded an end to “muscle dancing 
on meat rationing.” And Representative 
Edwin A. Hall, (R., N.Y.), warned “we 
are all going barefooted in the near future. 
There is a deficiency of 4,000,000 hides, 
yet 38,000,000 hides are going around the 
country on the hoof.” 


Egg Drying Discovery 


New methods of commercial egg drying 
may answer the industry’s biggest post- 
war question: whether whole dried eggs 
can ever be kept on ordinary grocery 
store shelves without losing their flavor. 

They can’t be kept that way when dried 
by older methods. Unlike most dehydrated 
foods, whole dried eggs develop strong 
storage flavors unless refrigerated. 

Scientists now believe they have the key 
to the puzzle. It is starting a culture 
of the eggs before they are dried and 
stopping it at just the right point. This 
is accomplished by adding acid to the 
eggs until ordinary bacteria will not 
grow. Then a culture of starter bacteria 
similar to that used in ripening cream for 
churning butter, which grows under such 
an acid condition, is introduced. 

The bacteria eats the sugar content of 
the eggs and simultaneously produces 
more acid. Finally, the whites are thor- 
oughly fermented and the acid content so 
great that the bacteria is stopped from 
growing. This permits storing liquid eggs 
until a sufficiently large quantity is avail- 





GOOD TASTE IN DRIED EGGS will last longer 
with newly developed methods of processing. 
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able for drying. In the drying process, 
both the water content and the acid are 
separated from the whole egg. 

If the flavor problem is solved, dried 
egg processors are confident the post-war 
public will buy enough production now 
reserved for war use to keep many plants 
running permanently. 


Alcohol from Potatoes 


Prodded by WPB, distilleries in Illinois 
and Kentucky began making industrial 
alcohol from Maine potatoes dehydrated 
in beet sugar plants of Michigan, Ohio 
and Minnesota. WPB’s purpose was: (1) 
to save the 1943 potato surplus, and (2) 
to conserve scarce grain. 

Working on a cost-plus basis, the dis- 
tilleries had nothing to lose by experiment- 
ing in the unfamiliar process of turning 
potatoes into alcohol. WPB assured them 
they could go ahead regardless of raw ma- 
terial, use all the potatoes they needed. 

While officials watched and hoped the 
experiments would develop profitable new 
methods of substituting potatoes for grain 
as an alcohol source, Carl R. Smith, Maine 
Commissioner of Agriculture, predicted 
there'd be no unmanageable potato sur- 
plus anyway. Asked where WFA got 
figures showing 29,500 carloads of Maine 
potatoes left over at mid-March, Smith 
replied: “They pulled them out of the air.” 


Manpower shortages and the draft, 
not price control and rationing, now are 
the No. 1 enemies of food distributors. 
In Baltimore, Toledo and Connecticut, 
food trade committees have met with local 
draft boards to seek deferment of essen- 
tial retail food merchants. In New York 
State, a test survey by the Food Mer- 
chants’ Association indicated a possible 
closing of 14% of the retail food stores. 


Milk from Soybeans 


The soybean will put the cow out of 
business, just as the automobile replaced 
the horse, Henry Ford predicted as he 
headed home to Detroit after a winter in 
Georgia where he lived mostly on soy- 
bean “milk,” bread, butter and desserts. 

Ford told newsmen milk made from 
soybean costs less than 3¢ a quart, and 
has proved superior to cow’s milk at Ford 
Hospital in Dearborn, Mich., where he 
said 200 gallons of the synthetic product 
are fed daily to patients, babies, and 
people allergic to other kinds of milk. 


Canneries in Oregon and Washington 
processed more vegetables last year than 
ever before, latest figures show. But a 
drop in canned fruit production from 
8.500,000 cases in 1942 to 7,300,000 cases 
in 1943 made the total Oregon-Washington 
fruit and vegetable pack of 20,530,540 
cases slightly less than the 1941 all-time 
record, though about 1,500,000 cases above 
the 1942 fruit and vegetable total. 





Knickerbocker Holiday—Nelson Eddy 
and Charles Coburn in a filming of Max- 
well Anderson’s intelligent comedy with 
music. An amused look at old, peg-legged 
Peter Stuyvesant and doings on Manhat- 
tan Island in early Dutch days. Kurt 
Weill’s superior music, especially “Sep- 
tember Song.” Nelson Eddy as gooey as 
usual. Good, unless you saw the stage 
show three years ago. 


Cover Girl—Escapist stuff for these 
“death-and-taxes” days. Gene Kelly, 
marvelous dancer, and Rita Hayworth, 
glamorous redhead, plus comedian Phil 
Silvers, and a flock of the nation’s leading 


Cojumbia Pictures 
models. A backstage love story high- 
lighted by lots of ace-high dancing, and 
good use of Technicolor. Music and lyrics 
by Jerome Kern, Ira Gershwin. 


Hour Before The Dawn—An espionage 
drama. Franchot Tone very good as an 
English conscientious objector, who finally 
realizes that life has other, equally valid 
ideals. He finally squares himself through 
Veronica Lake, the obvious German spy. 





Shine On, Harvest Moon—Less than the 
life of Nora Bayes, stage favorite of 40 
years ago, and more a peg on which to 
hang a back look at vaudeville. The pic- 
ture is only fair. Ann Sheridan, Dennis 
Morgan, Jack Carson, Irene Manning. 
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THE 
ORIGINAL 
FAST, 
GRANULAR 
YEAST 


Keeps without 
Refrigeration! 


Tested for Hi-Speed Baking! You can al- 

ways be sure Maca Yeast will act extra fast 
... because a sample of every batch produced is 
put through actual bread-making tests, and 
each bread-making step is timed to the split 
second. When you use Maca, you can finish 
your whole baking in a few hours. 


Tested for Excellent Results! You can 

always be sure Maca Yeast will give your 
bread a delightful old-fashioned taste and flavor 
... because the test bread is sampled by experts 
to see that taste and flavor never vary. You can 
be sure of a rich, velvety-smooth texture and 
an attractive appearance, too. .. for the bread's 
cell structure and the size, shape and uniform- 
ity of the loaves are studied by means of mod- 
ern scientific equipment. 


3 Tested for Keeping Qualities! You can be 
sure Maca Yeast will stay fresh on your 
pantry shelf... because a sample of every batch 
is dated, stored and used from day to day over 
a long period. Always keep a supply of Maca 
on hand and save yourself extra trips to the 
store on bake days. 


Your Grocer Now Has Maca Yeast! Ask for It Today! 


GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR FIVE CENTS! 


Famous “Picture Story of Making Bread.” 


Shows you, step-by-step, how to 
make delicious bread and rolls 
on your first try. Our limited 
supply is going fast! Order your 
copy today before it’s too late! 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 
Dept. 474, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22 


As quickly as possible, send me my copy of 
“The Picture Story of Making Bread."’ En- 
closed is 5c in coin or stamps. 
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Bring color and 
charm to your Spring 
clothes with this 
smart new belt. In 
natural tan, two-tone 

combinations of carved hardwood 

links that are laced with Indian 
tan genuine leather thongs. Har- 
monizes beautifully with every 

Spring outfit. Two intriguing. de- 

signs. Exceptional quality that is 

hard to duplicate at this low price! 

Order today. Specify size (small, 

medium or large) . and Style, 

shown on figure or in border. Mail 

$1.00 or pay postman C.O.D. 


EVANS 
Nyack, N. Y._ 


‘STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-1003, Chicago 20, Ul. 


B PRINT ANY PHOTO 


on Paper, Cloth, Leather or Wood 
SIMPLE, EASY TO USE 


Magic liquid takes only 2 minutes to 
reproduce any snapshot you have on to 
stationery, handkerchiefs, ties, scarts, 
etc. Won't wash off. Won't hurt nega- 
tive or fabric it’s used on. Personalize 
your belongings! An ideal gift. Complete 
outfit with full colors included, enough 
for 100 photos—only $1.00 postpaid. 





























Sent C.O.D. for $1.30. CHRISTY PHOTO SUPPLY. 
Dept. 309, 2835 N. Central, Chicago. 





SAFETY PINS 


6 Dozen } 3 2h each 3] 


Sold assorted only. oo "2 inch, medium and small. 
Small pins gilt. Limit 12 Doz. per customer. While they last, 
orders will filled upon receipe of Cash or Money Order. 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








isan M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 

doit justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When 
others fail—try Lym Bo pt 25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all deaiers or send 20c to Kremola for generous purse 
come. for daily powder base. a a Key No. 500, 
2975 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


INVENTORS 


cooue patent rotection now. Avoid delays. Get new 

book, tect, Finance, and Sell Your Invention’’ 
roe at PRES olavention form. Experienced, con- 
scientious counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 


Writ ° 
© today,  MeMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Washington 5, D. C. 





102-Y Albee Bulidins 
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Westinghouse 


GIANT "SPARK PLUG" at West Coast war 
plant helps guard in-flow of electric power. 


Where Is the Earth Going? 


Recent reports from Germany of a 
newly discovered planet speeding to a col- 
lision with the earth brought no immedi- 
ate confirmation by American astronomers 
but did focus attention on a discovery by 
Dr. Edwin Hubble of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory. 

In the northern sky between the Great 
and Little Bears is a constellation called 
Draco. Dr. Hubble discovered the earth, 
with the universe to which it belongy, is 
speeding toward Draco at the rate of 100 
miles a second. Why it should be, when it 
will arrive, what will happen then, no one 
can guess. 

Science knows little about this particu- 
lar universe, a long hazy white streak 
known as the Milky Way though it has 
been studied ever since the telescope was 
invented. It is believed this universe is 
shaped somewhat like a watch composed 
of billions of suns of which our own sun 
is one of the smallest. 

One reason so little is known about this 
home universe of ours is that we are a 
part of it and cannot see it from the out- 
side. Another is that our sun with its 
planets is nowhere near its center. In this 
universe our sun is near where the second 
hand would be in a watch dial. Most im- 
portant of all, clouds of dust hide large 
parts of it, concealing millions of suns 
bigger and brighter than ours. To the 
naked eye the mysterious dust clouds look 
like blots of deep black against the white- 
ness of the streak across the sky. Astrono- 
mers have mapped 349 of these blots and 
investigations being made with the spec- 
troscope will reveal something of their 
composition. 


The largest cloud, called the Rift, is 
the black streak splitting the Milky Way 
in two. The Horse’s Head in the constella- 
tion, Orion, is the most spectacular. The 
Coal Sack is so called because of its in- 
tense blackness. 

Not long ago Dr. Harlow Shapley of 
Harvard and the astronomers working 
with him made a surprising discovery. 
They found what they believe is a hole 
through the Milky Way. For the first 
time men are seeing beyond our universe 

This cosmic window, as Dr. Shapley 
calls it, is in the region of the constella- 
tions Perseus and Cassiopeia. The Ha.- 
vard scientists have only started their in- 
vestigation, but they have seen through 
this window more than ‘ooo new uni- 
verses—each of them like the Milky Way 
consisting of countless suns. 


Peanut Hunt 


Nosing a peanut, long regarded in fra- 
ternal circles as an effective “conditioner” 
for pledges, had its parallel on Southern 
plantations, where Du Pont plant patholo- 
gists crawled some 35 miles, under scorch- 
ing sun, to gather farm data on the value 
of a new fungicide. 

In a series of tests on 49 farms, the 
scientists counted over 255,000 peanut 
plants to obtain information on the effi- 
ciency of “Arasan,” the new seed disin- 
fectant and protectant. The count made 
by the pathologists as they inched along 
those 185,000 feet of peanut rows on their 
hands and knees showed the average per- 
cent increase in stand for “Arasan’’- 
treated seed over untreated seed ranged 
roughly from 8% to 108%, the larger in- 
creases being for machine-shelled seed. 

This chemical compound, composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur. 
also has been found effective as a fungi- 
cide for corn and many vegetables. 





A fluorescent marker lamp developed 
for military use may be used after the war 
to prevent tripping on darkened stairs. It 
is marble-sized and a penny’s worth of 
electricity will operate it six months. 


American Chemical Society 


Chemistry took the spotlight in Cleve- 
land where 4,000 chemists and industri- 
alists heard 350 scientific papers and ad- 
dresses on every branch of the science at 
the American Chemical Society’s 107th 
meeting. 

Research in food and nutrition shared 
attention on the opening day with award 
of honors for outstanding scientific work. 
Diplomas certifying 50 years of member- 
ship went to 28 scientists, including a 
woman, Dr. Mary E. Pennington of N.Y 
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Malaria Threat 


With quinine, remedy and preventive for 
malaria, scarce as hen’s teeth while the 
Japs occupy the Dutch East Indies, and 
South American countries trying to step 
up production, a major incidence of ma- 
laria here could be disastrous this summer. 

Ordinarily bad enough (4,000,000 cases 
and $500,000,000 loss yearly in the U.S.) 
a big jump in the disease could slow war 
production, military training, and other 
vital activities. 

Yet the makings are all here, health 
authorities agree. Not only are quinine and 
its substitute, atabrine, short, but malarial 
servicemen returning in numbers from 
the South Pacific and Africa provide a 
new source of infection for the disease’s 
carrier, the anopheles mosquito. 

To avoid this threat, Federal and State 
health authorities in 20 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, joined by 
Army and Navy personnel, are launching 
history’s biggest drive against the mos- 
quito. 

Method: spraying, draining, screening, 
trapping, with special details guarding 570 
war plants and Army and Navy bases. 


Quads Born in New York 


Multiple births have caused eyes to pop 
in England, where Nora Carpenter gave 
birth to four children, and in Argentina, 
where quintuplets were reported months 
after they were born. 

Now New Yorkers have been startled to 





learn Mrs. Harry Zarief has given birth 
to quads—three girls and a boy. They 
ranged iff weight from 4 pounds 13 ounces 
to 5 pounds. Born prematurely, they were 
placed in an incubator and were doing “ex- 
ceptionally well.” The father is Harry 
Zarief, an assistant concert master and 
his wife a former dancer. They have an- 
other child, 6. 

Odds against having quads are 612,682 
to 1: against quintuplets, 20,000,000 to 1. 





Promise of a large number of sub- 
stances having anti-bacterial properties 
similar to penicillin A and B comes from 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president of 
the Winthrop Chemical Company, just 
awarded the medal of the Academy of 
Medicine of Havana. New discoveries al- 
ready completed, but with clinical tests 
yet to be made, include clavicin and flavi- 
cin, also obtained from molds and effective 
on bacteria. 


Infant Mortality 


Mortality rates for infants at birth and 
at one year old are lower in the United 
States than in other countries excepting 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Australia 
and Sweden, the League of Nations 
Monthly Bulletin reports. In a survey of 
more than 30 countries, the life expecta- 
tion was found to be greater in the earlier 
years than in the later stages of life. The 
study also showed the mortality rate for 
males is higher than for females in all of 
the countries surveyed. 


Acme 


OBESITY DATA that might tell a new story about feminine reducing is being sought from experi- 
ments with brown and yellow mice. Professor David A. Rytand of Stanford University weighs-in 
two mice during routine check-up. Experimental results so far are not conclusive, he reports. 
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WichenelLeanatdds 
VLA Hybrid Sweet Corn 


GIVES VOU ~.cccccseoeevesvesns 


1. Giant size, deep kernels for a bigger, 
better bite! They’re sweeter, more tender 
than any “corn on the cob” you ever ate! 


2. Comes in maturities ranging from 59 to 
95 days, so you have sweet corn “coming 
on” all summer long! 


3. Easier Growing! Resistant to smut, 
ear worm damage and other corn diseases. 


a, Yields more! Highly drouth resistant, 
Michael-Leonard Hybrid Sweet Corn comes 
through bad seasons with a real harvest, and 
in good years, yields a “‘bumper”’ crop. 


Michael- leonard 
LEADS THE WORLD 
IN HYBRID SWEET 
CORN RESEARCHI 


great vegetabies 

request. Write Michael- 
Leonard, Desk P13-1, 
333 W.) 35th St., Chicage, 
16, if. 















The medicated smoke of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids in 
reducing the severity of asthma- 
tic attacks — helps make breath- 
ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econ- 
omical, dependable, uniform—its 
@ quality more than ever insured 
by rigid laboratory control of 
potency, Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix- 
ture form. At any drugstore — try 
ASTHMADOR today! 


HEAR 


DEAFENED! 





WITH THE 


GEM V-4 


HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER: WORK SETTER! 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution te your hear- 
problem. F ip tone and volume control. Requires no 









special fitting. tes in any position. Hear clearly at 
T 8, Defense Work. Convince 
with no one to with others. 


you. 

Has THREE TUBES. LOW IN PRICE. Fully Guaranteed 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by Bo Soume® of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


home trial offer and free booklet oo 


GEM Ear Phone Co. thon York Chy zs 
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AMAZING HANDY 


Can Be Carried 

in VEST POCKET 

$ 
2:59 


Complete With 
Leatherette Case 


ZA 
| ADDING MACHINE 


Sry; ONLY 


* 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


Handles Totals 
Over $9,000,000.00 
Net only adds, but can also be used to 

Subtract, Multiply, and Divide. STURDILY 
CONSTRUCTED, with metal front and back, 
yet weighs only 5 ounces, so that it can be con- 
veniently carried in pocket, as well as used in 
office, shop and home . . . Useful to business men, 
accountants, students, everyone ... Worked 
with a touch of the finger. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address. Then peg postman $2.50 
plus C.O.D. charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 with 
order, and we pay all postal charges—saving you about 
50 cents at the new postal rates, 


LEE’S SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF, 
1616 No. Ogden Ave. Chicago 14, III. 


CORN ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SWISS MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK! 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men's watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 
genuine leather strap. The 
ladies’ watch is sure to evoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men’s wrist- 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few cents postage and 10% 
Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our money 
back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush orders today 


Division 








—supply is limited. VOGUE CO., 7759 S. Halsted, 
Dept. WC -503, Chicago 20, tl. 





WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find Books, books.. OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 


ei 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement are WRITING 
the rewards to be realized by the student who ac- 
quires a tested technique. The Sprague System is SHORT 
time tested with 50 years of home etudy experience. S 
STORIE 


WRITE 
ao FREE BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
CALL LTAEE 307 N. Michigan, Dept. P-410, Chicago 1 


FREF for HEAD COLDS MISERIES 


NASAL CATARRH - 












If you suffer clogged, dried up nose, stuffed up “3 

head, watery eyes, sniffling, sneezing , help nose 1B 

— clear the way for breathing comfort with 
‘ondon’s Nasal Jelly. At druggists. Or write for FREE 

TRIAL of famous Kondon’s i Jelly. Simple, easy to 

use, Kondon’s,Dept. D21 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis.Minn. 
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PATHFINDER 


Education 


Education for Europe 


London-bound delegates to the interna- 
tional conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education have left the USA with a pock- 
etful of plans to help restore educational 
and cultura! facilities in liberated Euro- 
pean countries after the war. 

But nary an idea or thought did they 
or the State Department have on what to 
do about weaning Axis youth from paths 
of war through education when conditions 
permit. 

Headed by Rep. J. William Fulbright 
(D. Ark.), chairman, this nation’s five-man 
committee will offer the conference USA’s 
assistance in: (1) restocking essential edu- 
cational facilities, especially with books 
and scientific and other teaching aids; 
(2) providing opportunities for training 
foreign students in American educational 
institutions; (3) re-establishing essential 
library facilities; and (4) recovery and 
restoration to their rightful owners of edu- 
cational, scientific, artistic, and archival 
materials stolen by Axis countries. 

Primary importance is attached to the 
American delegation’s hope of developing 
reciprocal educational and cultural rela- 
tions among nations and peoples of the 
world as a foundation for a permanent 
peace. A United Nations organization for 
educational and cultural reconstruction 
will be formed at the international confer- 
ence to further this goal. 

However, the State Department has 
concluded it would be “unwise for this 
government to undertake to apply, much 
less impose, a foreign educational pro- 
gram or system in any liberated country, 
or to develop a program for the place- 
ment of American teachers in schools of 
these countries or prepare textbooks here 
for use in such schools.” 





Wide World 


REP. FULBRIGHT is chairman of USA's delegation to the international education meeting. 


Assurance also was given by the State 
Department that it “will seek the advice 
and cooperation of other agencies and or- 
ganizations, both governmental and pri- 
vate in all activities in educational and 
related fields and will attempt to operate 
in a manner equally advantageous to all 
the countries concerned.” 


Costs of Education 


Just how “free” is high school educa- 
tion is answered in an article by Paul B. 
Jacobson in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. A study of 134 high schools involv- 
ing 19,000 students showed the lowest 
average expenditure, $19.24, was reported 
for 72 students in the Peabody High 
School, Milledgeville, Ga.; the highest, 
$152.91, for 775 students in Northern High 
School, Detroit, Mich. Averages by occu- 
pational groups ranged from $96.54 for 
children of professional workers to $69.19 
for those of the unemployed and unem- 
ployable. 

This study shows why some youths con- 
tinue in high school and others do not, 
says Dr. Jacobson, adding: “Some fami- 
lies can pay the bill, others cannot.” 


Aids for Teachers 


Up-to-date maps of a variety of types 
are an indispensable kind of instructional 
material. One of current interest can be 
obtained free of charge by simply asking 
for it at any J. C. Penney store. It was 
developed by George T. Renner, Jr., of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It shows the “Pacific Theater of War.” 
On the back is a discussion by Professor 
Renner of air-age geography, an old sub- 
ject with a new appeal. 


SEE es oe 
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"He is not here, but is risen: remember how He spake 


unto you when He was yet in Galilee.” 


Church Victory Complete 


Kicked into the backyard and the door 
slammed on its face by the Russian revolu- 
tion, the church and its disciples within 
the Soviet Union bided their time, pa- 
tiently awaiting a powerful nation’s return 
to Godliness. ° 

First rewards came to the devout when 
the Soviet government recognized the 
Holy Synod (Pathfinder, Sept. 25). The 
Greek Catholic Church’s triumph now is 
complete with abolition of the ban on Rus- 
sian seminaries, the climax of the 25 year 
old struggle. 

This virtually assures perpetuation of 
the Russian Church because during the 
last quarter of a century it was impossible 
to train religious leaders to fill gaps in 
dwindling ranks of Russian Orthodox 
priests. Prohibition of any form of public 
religious education was, during that time, 
an effective “slow death” for the once 
powerful and influential Byzantine Church 
body. 

The Kremlin’s latest action is inter- 
preted by one authority as a part of a 
“greater pattern—a new Soviet Russia 
rapidly growing up.” The Divine once 
more is a guest in the homes of Russia. 


Wartime Easter 


Dawn across the continent on Easter 
morning revealed millions of Americans 
assembled at sunrise services, attendance 
at which reached record proportions. 


Members of the armed forces were promi- 
nent in all of the programs. 

At Fort Benning, Ga., arrangements for 
seven military bands and four choirs to 
participate in the Easter Day services cli- 





Press Association 


SERVICES UNDER THE SEA in a submarine 
cre conducted by Chaplain Brown, Toledo. 





St. Luke 24:6 


Sermonette 


From the joint Easter Message of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York: 

Let us use this season to enter into 
a fellowship with Our Lord so close 
that we may be agents of His pur- 


pose, not claiming Him as the Cham- 
pion of our cause, but dedicating our 
cause and ourselves to Him that we 
may bear what suffering comes in 
union with “His sufferings, and be able 
to make victory, if He grants it to us, 
the means of fuller service to Him. 





maxed weeks of rehearsal. “Prayer in Time 
of War” was the theme selected for the 
Colorado Springs’ Garden of the Gods’ ob- 
servance. Seventy organizations cooper- 
ated in Indianapolis’ 22nd annual Sunrise 
Carol Service. 


The much-discussed stained glass win- 
dow depicting the Virgin Mary with a 
warship in her arms and scheduled for in- 
stallation in the U.S. Naval Operations 
Base chapel at Norfolk, Va., will be re- 
designed. 

Because the theme of the window has 
offended certain church groups, its de- 
signer, Wilbur Herbert Burnham, had been 
asked to replace the destroyer escort in 
the arms of Mary with a figure of the 
Christ Child. 


Merger Rejected 


Proposed merger of the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains and 
the National Council of the Service Men’s 
Christian League was rejected at a joint 
meeting of the organizations in Philadel- 
phia. 

Closer cooperation was voted instead 
with principal duties for each organization 
defined as recruitment by the General 
Commission and educational work in the 
armed forces by the National Council. 





For the first time since its origin in 
1926, Oklahoma’s famous passion play was 
staged away from the _ specially-built 
“Holy City” deep in the Wichita Moyn- 
tains. The Easter sunrise pageant was 
performed at Fort Sill, Okla., military 
reservation, with the Rev. A. M. Wallock, 
Lawton, Okla., as director. Because of the 
manpower shortage, some of the charac- 
ters played two roles. 





HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


“BILLS PAID! 





costs about 


Don’t go into debt when 
Sickness or Accident strikes. 


$6.00 Each Day $540 
BOSPITAL Be prepared—protect your- 
self NOW! This dependable 


yr= b 

= ala aye Hospital one Doctor Expense 
$25 Each Week $300 Policy PAYS YOUR BILLS 
LOSS of TIME FROM THE Y 
from work up to 12 weeks | DAY exactly as provided. 


Any recognized Hospital and 
DOCTOR $135 | any Doctor may be selec 
Expenses 


Policy issued to Individ- 
ee aa medioal  Gxssnnation 
—no me 

—no agents. Write tod 


. san COUPON NOW 
George Rogers Clark Casualty Co. Dept. 3047 
Rockford, Illinois 
Please rush FREE information about Hos- | 
pital and Doctor Expense Policy. 


TR. 00 000.00 0808s500essepensdsosesésese | 
| cas 
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IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 
*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similor 
Product Only As Directed. 


SSKIN CLEAR n/ 
9 Cauitloly LOVELY 















Cuticura 


according to 
directions. 
HELP RELIEVE, CUTICURA 


17 QUICKLY, 
EASILY, SIMPLY. BASU AAU ia 

















‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


proves great success for 


SKIN ona SCALP 
IRRITATIONS 


Promptly 
Relieves 
itching— 
Aids 
Healing! 





Here’s a Doctor’s formula— Zemo—a re- 
markable liquid which appears invisible on 
your skin—yet so highly medicated that 
first applications relieve itching, burning | 
of Eczema, Psoriasis, and similar skin and 
scalp irritations due to external cause. 
Zemo also aids healing. 

Zemo positively won’t show on skin all 
the time it is helping it. Apply any time. 
First trial convinces! 3 sizes. Buy Extra 


Paco sito care" ZEMO 
. of 
FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and security 
by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


c a £ r ENLARGEMENT 
To get acquainted with new 


customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot print or negative, photo or picture 
to 8x10 inches — FREE 


— if you enclose 
this ad. (10c for handling and return mail- 
ing appreciated but not required.) Informa- 
tion on hand tinting in natural colors sent 
immediately. Your original returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 


GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 433. Des Moines, Ia. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
FREE 


DETAILS 








New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
ee up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
xperience unnecessary. Write today for FREE de- 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do, 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No 
heating. No stubby my me Applied cold. Takes hair 
OUT, not off. Use on face, arms, legs, etc. Quick, easy, 
and SAFE! Positively NON- IRRI ATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
Four Star Products Co., eis Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
D-270, Hollywood 28, Cali 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jowsiry. 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
DEAF 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic Reoring  doviep Geno 


ear unnoticed. Peatherlignt. Used by thousands. Send today 
for free information and names of happy users in your vicinity, 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. 182) N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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No Dash 


Oh, the Bureau Chief is a busy one 
Wherever bureaucrats swarm, 
He sees that nothing is ever done 

Except in the proper form. 
By rules and customs and codes he’s run 
And precedents by the myriad, 
And therefore nothing is ever done 
period. 
—Berton Braley 


Teacher had asked little Agnes to write 
a composition on the subject of Men. 
This was what she wrote. “Men are what 
women marry. They drink and smoke and 
swear, but don’t go to church much. Per- 
haps if they wore bonnets they would. 
They are more logical than women and 
also more zoological. Both men and 
women sprung from monkeys, but the 
women sprung further than the men did.” 


Doctor—Has anyone asked you out for 
Sunday evening? 

Pretty Blonde Receptionist (eagerly )}— 
Oh, no, Doctor. I’m quite free. 

Doctor—Well, then, I'll expect you to 
be on time for work Monday morning. 


At Long Range 


Spider Snath was a notorious henpecked 
husband, and although he was almost to 
the limit of the draft age, had a kink in 
one knee, and was thirty-seven pounds 
underweight, he managed to sneak into the 
Army. 

Finally Spider got to the front lines in 
Guadalcanal; but still he kept receiving 
nagging letters from his big, bossy wife 
back home, giving him more pieces of 
her mind. 

After serving on the firing line for two 
months and getting a couple of close 
shaves, Spider finally got up enough 
gumption to write his wife a piece of his 
mind for a change. 

“Please, dear,” he wrote with trembling 
hand, “don’t send me any more letters. 
Let me enjoy this war in peace.” 





Orator—There are 47 bars in this town, 
but I am proud to say that I have lived 
here all my life and never entered one of 
them. 

Voice from Audience—Which one is 
that ? 





‘Wifey—When you were courting me 
you promised that if I accepted you would 
never look at another woman. 

Hubby—Why, I thought you under- 
stood all about those campaign promises. 
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Brain Teaser 


A wolf killed 4 of B’s sheep. New, if 
he sells the remainder at cost, he will re- 
ceive $160; but reserving 1o and selling 
6/7 of the remainder for cost, he will re- 
ceive $120. How many had he at first? 


Answer to last week’s 
Let X equal the payment. Then $1060 
—X is the first remainder. So (1060—X) 
1.06—X will give the second remainder. 
Hence, (1123.6—2.06X)1.06—X=O. 
Since 3.1836X =1191.016 then X = $374.- 
109, the annual payment. 


Fond Pop—What makes you think the 
next-door neighbor doesn’t like Tommy’s 
beating on his drum? 

Suspicious Mom—Well, he gave Tom- 
my a little pocketknife the other day, and 
then he asked him if he knew what was 
inside of his drum. 


a cablegram from 
He’s send- 


Circus Man—Here’s 
our animal trainer in Africa. 
ing us some lions’ tails. 

Boss—Lions’ tails? Are you crazy.? 

Circus Man—Read it for yourself. It 
says here, “Just caught three lions. Send- 
ing details by mail.” 


Wifey—Look, dear. The paper says this 
woman war worker is suing for $1,000 for 
the loss of a thumb. Isn’t that an awful 
lot to ask for a thumb? 

Hubby—Oh well, it’s probably the one 
she kept her husband under. 


Victory Garden Geography 


EE ee eee Ala. 
0 err Ala. 
| Pa ee Ala. 
Home Gardens ci esses . Calif 
Ser Se 54 oo crass +s os Calif 
Garden Field Calif 
Oe ee Artes Cae ee Calif 
Cee ats 8 5 aera oe wae Fla. 
af. ek ees Fla. 
ER Or hee ee yenen ee 
Garden Prairie ...... Til. 
Garden Grove ...... 4 Iowa 
SS en are rrr Kans. 
Ce: 5 oe a be ..Me. 
SEN fee cuss s bev sevoes bene’ Mich 
Rosedale Gardens............. ...Mich 
GOPGMOrUtle ooo. cccecece cous Nev 
ES ee N. Y 
Pleasant Garden ..... ‘osama N.C. 
ae Te Okla. 
ge ee er ee Oreg. 
EI x. a'o.inin's'op athens Va. 
2 age F Serraee W. Va 
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More About Shrapnel—Referring to 
“Between Ourselves” in the March 13 
issue, ““Magic Crystal Finger,” I think the 
description of “shrapnel” is rather incom- 
plete. It happens that as Pvt. 1st. Cl. in 
World War I, I recovered shrapnel from 
the artillery range, even including the 
loaded shell with only the fuse or nose 
knocked off, and containing the shrapnel 
and powder charge in place. The shell was 
not brass but steel with a brass nose or 
fuse, and a copper band for sealing against 
the escape of gas when fired from the gun 
barrel. 

Incidentally, these were 75 millimeter 
field gun shells and not howitzer. 

Leroy M. Gilbert, Dillon, Mont. 


* * * 


Keeping Churches Open—lIn the 
Pathfinder of March 20, under the heading 
“Keep the Churches Open,” the question 
is asked: “Will someone kindly let me 
know why the Protestant churches aren’t 
open during the daytime the same as the 
Catholic churches, so that the weary, 
troubled and heart-sick . . . might go in 
for prayer?” 

I belong to the Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Latter-Day-Saints, called the Mor- 
mon Church, but I am speaking only as 
an individual member. We use the King 
James version of the Bible, and quoting 
from Matthew 6:6: “But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father, which is in secret.” 

If the questioner does not know how 
to pray he will find recorded in the same 
chapter, verses 9-13, one of the most 
beautiful and appropriate prayers ever 
known—one which the Savior taught his 
own disciples. 

J. Lewis Halls, Mancos, Colo. 

... My church (Methodist) stands 
open throughout the day (and night), yet 
we never think of going there alone to 
pray. I think if one understands Protes- 
tantism he will find that the secret place 
of prayer as taught in Matthew 6:6 is 
the place of most effective prayer. 

Mrs. S. C. Hopkins, Henderson, Ky. 


. We need no church, no altar, no 
go-between on earth to have communion 
with God. All we need is to shut out the 
world wherever we are. 

L. E. Countryman, Harvard, Til. 


. Consolation is found when the 
heart is open to receive it. And that is 
more likely to be in a fox hole than in a 
cathedral. Christ said, “Enter into your 
closet and shut the door.” When our af- 
fairs are shut out then God has a chance 
to comfort. 

H. H. Huntington, Mansfeld, Pa. 
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...I have been a life-long member 
of Messiah’s Lutheran Church of South 
Williamsport and have never known of 
the church’s doors being locked day or 
night. They are always open. 

Kenneth E. Crooks, Williamsport, Pa. 


* * * 


Big Sales, Bad Business—On page 24 
of Feb. 28 issue of your paper, you print 
what seems to me a very unfortunate ar- 
ticle, “Farmers’ Sales Up.” While not say- 
ing so, your article would seem to imply 
that these figures represent a showing of 
prosperity, whereas they are, in reality, 
distress signs. They represent capital 
erased. It is very doubtful if that approxi- 
mately three and two-thirds billion dollars 
increase in farmers’ receipts would cover 
the sale value of the brood sows and gilts, 
the laying hens, and good milk cows that, 
after a manner, he was compelled to sell. 

Feed shortages and feared shortages, 
forebodings as to whether the next Gov- 
ernment price juggling would represent 
further loss, and an almost fixed certainty 
that further juggling would come were 
among the reasons for the farmers’ selling 
large numbers of producing stock, which, 
in the absence of incompetent tampering 
and ill-advised experimentation, would 
have, and should have, been kept. 

Walter S. Flagge, R.R. No. 2, 
Mountain View, Mo. 


* * * 


When 8 is More Than 10—Mr. George 
A. Guest’s protest against the War Man- 
power Commission’s changing the working 
hours from 8 to 1o hours a day is well 
taken. (Pathfinder, Feb. 14). 

It reminds me that I was working in a 
sawmill when the 8-hour day was adopted, 
and, believe it or not, both the day and 
night shifts cut more lumber in 8 hours 
than they had previously cut in 10 hours, 

Time is one thing, and speed is another, 
and human endurance is still another. A 
sprinter will dash off at full speed, but 
if a mile runner should do the same he 
would lose the race. It is so with laborers. 
They will do more work, week in and 
week out, in 8-hour days of labor, than 
they will in 10-hour days. 

L. N. Sawyer, Sandpoint, Ida. 


* * * 


Oklahoma Okay—In your article 
about General Hurley, Washington Parade, 
March 13, you refer to his “unfortunate 
political geography,” pointing out that 
“he’s an Oklahoman.” What is so unfortu- 
nate about that? I am a native Oklaho- 
man, and, along with thousands of others, 
consider myself most fortunate. 

Welch Harrison, Pryor, Okla. 

Oklahoma's okay; it just hasn’t enough 
electoral votes. 
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Gl in the Turnip Patch 


The Chief Victory Gardener of the South Pacific war front 
airplaned through San Francisco the other day on his way back 
to the bugs, sweat and turnips of his tropical truck-gardens. 

Dean Knowles Ryerson of the Davis Branch of the University 
of California is Vitamineer No. 1 in the dietary war on Japan 
and has a corps of distinguished scientists to assist in growing 
on-the-spot vitamins for GI Joe. The Dean quipped that their 
tongues were hanging out trying to keep up with the lively 
island-leaping war and supply dew-fresh vegetables for the mess 
kitchens. 

It might be an encouragement to the Victory Gardeners of 
the home front who are importuned to do even better this year, 
to know that GI Joe in his gardening role sometimes has to 
emulate his pioneer ancestors in the United States and work 
his crops with a tommy-gun handy and an eye wary for the 
enemy. The principal pests fought by these gardeners, you see, 
are the brown “beetles” with the camouflage green spots on 
them—the Jap soldiers. The aching backs of home front V- 
Gardeners are small sacrifices indeed, compared with the efforts 
the GI gardeners are making to obtain fresh vegetables. 

Science has done some marvelous things in enlisting good 
diets in the cause of victory. Dehydrated and condensed foods 
which can be carried in the hip pocket provide calories for com- 
bat. But fresh vegetables have more health stimulation, appe- 
tite appeal, vitamins and minerals. Officers observe that there 
is more morale in a.ripe watermelon than in any pill, cube or 
wafer ever devised. Strains of Golden Bantam sweet corn have 
been introduced in the Pacific gardens close to the battlefront. 
These mature ears in 60 days from planting time. As wise 
gardeners all know, they aré never so sweet and full of vitamins 
as at the instant of harvest. 

War discovered the obvious truth that you cannot get full 
power out of the human engine without plenty of good fuel. As 
a nation we have run off after crazy diets and have substituted 
so many over-refined and synthetic foods for Nature’s superior 
products that health, strength and stamina were low. An ap- 
palling percentage of weak eyes, hearts and stomachs were 
found by the draft doctors. 

In Great Britain national health and strength have been at- 
tained, and ship space has been saved for the vast tonnage of 
mechanized warfare, by literally turning every leaf and blade 
of grass into food. Even the rose cuttings are rabbit food, to 
make meat for victory. 

The wartime increase of food production in the United States by 
farmers with scant labor and equipment, is a production miracle. 
And when the full story of the emergency food production on 
the Pacific islands can be told, it will be revealed as an epic. 

Meanwhile V-Gardeners on the home front of the United 
States can deliver lusty blows for themselves and against the 
Japs by growing more vegetables this year. 

Leaders like Dean Ryerson hope that the home gardens will 
continue after the war. You are entitled to the health and 
strength of really fresh vegetables. You can eat heartily, as 
Nature intended, without getting fat, if you put well balanced 
meals into well balanced bodies. Peace requires strength even 
as does war, while health is properly becoming a primary con- 
cern of the nation. 


The British genius for understatement is well exemplified in 
the nickname “Jerry” which they apply to Nazi soldiers. They 
ought to hold a contest to find a more adequate monicker for 
those benighted Huns. 


& <k & 
Maybe He’s Eccentric 


A man we know never has any trouble at choosing wedding 
presents for his young friends. He always gives them a good 


dictionary. It will not only settle arguments, he says, but is an ° 


ever-present temptation to self-education. He believes that no 
home is complete without a dictionary, an up-to-date atlas, an 
encyclopedia whether new or old, a good one-volume compen- 
dium like the Lincoln Library of Essential Information, and the 
World Almanac. “Then,” he asserts, “if anyone in the house 
ever wants to undertake the labor of thinking, he can find some 
facts to think from. It can’t hurt to have some facts around 
anyway.” 


x * * 


Some of the movie ballyhooers proclaim that if you will see 
their pictures you “will never forget them.” Rash promise. 
If they are good they are likely to be coming back in a few 
years. Besides, who wants to remember them for the rest of 
his life? 


eS + & 
Female Rule 


In time of war, according to the eugenists and population 
experts, more-male than female children are born. But alas for 
the people of Egypt, there was no. ro1-gun salute when a third 
child was born to beautiful Queen Farida and her handsome 
consort, King Farouk. They wanted a son who eventually 
would accede to the throne now occupied by his father, but the 
guns sounded only 21 times, signifying the arrival of a girl— 
the third successive female adjunct to the royal family circle. 

Queen Farida has consolation, however, in the fact that other 
sovereigns, or rulers-to-be, are having no better luck nowadays. 
Only a few months ago the Crown Princess Juliana, only child 
of Queen Wilhelmina, ruler of the Netherlands-government-in- 
exile, tarried in Canada while the stork hovered near for his 
third visitation since Juliana married Prince Bernhard zu Lippe- 
Biestetfeld in 1937. 

Every Hollander waited with curious anxiety for the news. 
Two daughters already—would the third be a son who might 
some day return to rule over a reunited Netherlands, restored 
after Nazi tyranny was unseated and ejected? The great day 
finally arrived, the child arrived—again a daughter. 

Kings-to-be seem to be growing scarcer all the time. Great 


-Britain’s George VI, ruling sovereign, has two lovely daughters. 


Elizabeth, the elder, is the heir presumptive to the throne. 
S 4e.18 


There was a story of a horse driven along the streets of the 
Auto City—Detroit—which got scared and ran away when it 
saw another horse. It just goes to show how far humorists will 
strain things to make a joke. 
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Why the Petroleum Industry 
foresees full employment after the War 


After Victory, returning veterans and former war 
workers will look to industry for jobs and security. 
The achievements of the Petroleum Industry give 
promise to their hopes: 


1. New super-fuels, developed for fighting planes 
presage a new age of transportation, improved 
engines to drive automobiles, trucks, tractors with 
greater economy... and air travel for all. 


2. New products, such as synthetic rubbers, devel- 
oped as wartime expedients have extended petro- 
leum’s uses... enlarged its plants. . 


3. New petroleum-chemicals, unlocked for war- 
fare by shuffling atoms and molecules, will in turn 
unlock a multitude of new materials for peace- 
time uses... « 


Men will be needed not only in the Petroleum Indus- 
try itself but also in other industries influenced by 
these developments: men to produce petroleum and 
its new products... men to sell and distribute them. 
Men to make and service oil burners, planes and 
motor cars ... men to make the steel, glass, tires and 
all the other materials that will be needed. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS to do today’s job. ..to provide tomorrow's jobs 
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Why NICKEL is so Important in Both War and Peace 


Today Nickel’s job is to help speed the materials of 
war, including Petroleum products. From the raw 
crude in the well to the flash of high-octane fuel in 
the engine of the fighting plane, Nickel aids the 
Petroleum Industry. Its metallurgical problems are 
being solved with te Nickel steels, Nickel 
cast irons and high-Nickel alloys that resist corro- 
sion and heat. 


But one happy day Nickel will be turned again to its 
original peacetime purpose: improving metals to im- 
prove the products that serve men and provide jobs, 
When that time comes Nickel will serve industry in 
rebuilding and replenishing a war-torn world and 
aid in the developments of the future. ’ 


Manufacturers with problems involving metals are 
invited to consult the International Nickel Technical 
Staff. 


The International N, Ti C K. E company, Ine. 


New York, N.Y, 






World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals. . . producers of MONEL and 
other high-Nickel alloys 











New Sickness and Accident Plan 
Pays $25 Weekly Benefits 


Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50— 
Hospital Benefit Included 


Newark, N. J. — The 57-year-old 
North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago, announces a 
new plan that pays $25 a week for ten 


weeks for both stated accidents and | 


sickness. Plus an additional $25 a 
week for 4 weeks for accidents requir- 


ing hospital confinement. Yet the to- | 
tal cost is only $12 a year. The pur- | 


Premier Limited | 
pose of this new Premier Limite _ ance Company of Chicago is one of 


Double Duty Policy is to bring sick- 
ness and accident protection within 
the reach of men and women who do 
not have large savings with which to 
meet sudden doctor or hospital bills, 
or lost income. 

This new plan also-has a double- 
indemnity feature covering travel ac- 
cidents. You receive $50 a week if dis- 


abled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, | 
street car, train, etc., and $75 a week | 
if the accident requires hospital con- | 


finement. There is another new spe- 
cial clause that pays up to $25 cash 
for doctor bills, even for a minor acci- 
dent such as a cut finger. Thus all 
accidents are provided for, In case of 
death by a common accident, the pol- 
icy pays one thousand dollars cash to 
your family. Two thousand dollars if 
caused by a travel accident. In addi- 
tion, it covers many common sick- 
nesses, such as pneumonia, cancer, 
appendicitis, etc., paying the weekly 





benefits whether confined to home or 
hospital. 

The entire cost is only $12 a year, 
and that applies to men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 69. For 
people between the ages of 69 and 75 
the cost is only $15 a year, benefits 
reduced to two-thirds after age 60. 
No medical examination is required. 

North American Accident Insur- 


America’s great insurance compa- 


| nies, the largest and oldest exclusive 


health and accident insurance com- 
pany in this country. It has paid out 
more than $33,000,000 to grateful pol- 
icyholders when they needed help 
most. North American is under the 
supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of 47 States and District of 
Columbia. 

Men and women who would like 
full details about this new plan are 
urged to write a letter or postcard for 
a revealing booklet called “Cash or 
Sympathy.” This booklet is abso- 
lutely free. It will come by ordinary 
mail, without charge or obligation of 
any kind. No one will call to deliver 
it. We suggest you get a copy of this 
free booklet by sending your name 
and address, with postal zone num- 
ber, to North American Accident In- 
surance Co., Premier Policy Dept., 
1941 Title Building, Newark 2, N. J. 


